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Large Hives; Size aud Shape of Hives; and 
Conditions Necessary to Safe Winter- 
ing of Bees. 


BY CHAS. DADANT. 


The great fecundity of the queen-bees, and the aptitude 
of worker-bees to amass provisions for times of scarcity, are 
the two main qualities that have induced man to add the 
honey-bee to the number of animals domesticated by him. 
Others among the insects harvest honey, but owing to the 
lack of these two qualities none gather together such large 
amounts of it. 

But to take full advantage of these two most important 
qualities, which thus place the bee above all other honey- 
gathering insects, it is, before all, indispensable to furnish 
those precious insects lodgings which may enable the queen 
to utilize her fecundity, while, at the same time, furnishing to 
the bees a convenient storage-room, not only for the needed 
stores required for their sustenance during the unfavorable 
parts of the year, but also to secure a surplus to their owner; 
at the same time this shelter must prove commodious and 
sufficient to protect them against the inclemency of the 
weather, in the winter. I here propose to consider both the 
size and shape of the hive, and the conditions necessary for a 
safe wintering of the bees; these two questions being inti- 
mately connected with each other. 

How many eggs is a queen able to lay during the height 
of the breeding-season, in spring? We will all agree that this 
breeding-season begins more or less early, and lasts more or 
less according to the weather and other circumstances in dif- 
ferent localities. I believe also that the bee-keepers have 
generally recognized the fact that some queens are prolific 
enough to lay as many as 4,000 or 5,000 eggs in 24 hours. I 
have often seen, in observatory hives—whep there was plenty 
of room, and the queen did not have to hunt about for cells— 
&@ queen lay six eggs in a minute. Other observers agree with 
me in this; those at least who have taken the pains to inves- 
tigate this question. And here let me say that there are too 
few men who take the trouble to investigate for themselves. 


An observatory hive—a real one, with only one comb, with two | 
sides of glass, so fixed that nothing can escape the eyes of the | 


apiarist—is but a small expense, and will prove a source of 
great pleasure and of endless instruction; for many things 
yet remain to be learned of the natural history of the bee. 

To return to my subject: Six eggs laid in one minute by 
the queen would, at the same rate of speed, give 360 eggs in 
one hour, or 4,320 eggs in 12 hours; allowing one-half of the 
24 hours for rest. It istrue that the time given may not be 
always well occupied by the queen, and that she is probably 
often delayed by some irregularity of the combs in which she 
lays in a circular way, or by her coming across spots occupied 
with pollen or honey, when she will then drop her eggs where- 
ever she happens to be, proving evidently that, at the breed- 
ing-season, she must lay without intermission, and that this 
laying is independent of her will. If we suppose that her 
laying is thus hindered, so that one-eighth of the above-men- 
tioned time be lost in this way, she is still able to lay 3,780 
eggs in this space of 12 hours. 











Dr. Angelo Dubini, who ranks among the first of the bee- 
masters of the world, and whose writings on bees are well 
known, wrote as follows, in L’Apicolotore, of Milan, Italy, in 
the November number: 


‘* How do we verify the assertions of the apiarian writers 
who hold that the queen, at the proper time, may deposit 
8,000 eggs, or more, in the combs in 24 hours? I have ex- 
amined a hive, and have ascertained that all the cells were 
occupied with brood, eggs, or honey. Then, in the middle of 
these combs of brood, I have inserted an empty comb made of 
worker-cells, and fresh and clean. I found, on the morrow, 
that all the cells, or about all of them, were occupied with new- 
laid eggs. I figured that this comb contained 4,250 cells; 
since it measured 5 square decimeters, and since each square 
decimeter contains 850 worker-cells.” 


Taking the number mentioned above, of 3,780 eggs, as 
the very probable laying capacity of a good queen, for every 
24 hours in the breeding-season, this will give us a require- 
ment of nearly 80,000 cells, just for brood, since it takes 21 
days for each egg to mature into a perfect bee. In this we do 
not figure the space occupied by drone-combs, which take 
much more space than worker-combs, since 18 drone-cells 
occupy the same surface as 27 worker-cells. 


As each square inch of comb contains about 54 cells 
(worker-cells), the queen will need, for her three weeks’ lay- 
ing, nearly 1,500 square inches of comb, which would neces- 
sitate— 

For the Langstroth-Simplicity hive, 1O frames. 

For the Gallup hive, 12 frames. 

For the American hive, 10 frames. 

For the Quinby (old style), 8 frames. 


. 


I will call your attention to this, that we have figured no 
room whatever for the supplies of honey and pollen, which 
are most indispensable to bees for their daily needs. In a 
hive overflowing with bees and brood, this is most important; 
for they must be able to go through a few rainy days, or of 
changeable weather, even at the opening of the spring, when 
the crop is expected soon to commence, without having to 
stint, with their fast-hatching crowds—the hope and pride of 
the opening season. As well might a farmer expect to raise a 
large crop of corn without saving enough to feed the horses 
that help tend and plow the field. Between one-fourth and 
one-fifth of the entire space is often taken up by these sup- 
plies. 

I know that no one question has raised as many discus- 
sions between apiarists as the determining of the room needed 
in the breeding apartment, and the necessity of furnishing 
the queen with all the space that she may be able to occupy 
with her eggs; but I have often noticed that those who have 
opposed the large hives in the discussions, have not sufficiently 
investigated the matter; since most of them have never tried 
anything larger than the 10-frame Langstroth hive. for us 
it is too small, but they thought it too big, and reduced it to 
8 frames, which some even speak of reducing to 6. Gentle- 
men, you are goingin the wrong direction; try the other 
route. 

The 8-frame hive, if we deduct only one comb for the 
provisions, contains room for only 51,000 worker-cells, or 
2,400 eggs per day, and if we allow what ought to be given— 
two combs for the provisions, pollen and honey—we have but 
2,000 cells left for each days’ laying, not taking into consid- 
eration yet the fact that a part of this space is occupied with 
drone-comb, which, being larger, still reduces the number of 
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cells the queen has at her disposal. This is less than half of | will give up the field in disgust long before the specialists 


the quantity actually counted by Dubin} as one day’s laying. 

A German bee-keeper, who favors small hives, wrote not 
long ago, that the queens, after having laid eggs for about 
two weeks, are in the habit of resting five to six days at a 
time. He had noticed this several times. This fact is easily 
explained in small hives; the queen stops because she finds 
herself short of empty cells. In fact, it often happens, early 
in the spring (in April at this latitude), that the laying is very 
much retarded by cold weather, sometimes almost entirely 
stopped, because the bees are unable to go out in search of 
pollen or of water, which they need in quantity, water never 
being stored ahead. The queen is fed more sparingly; the 
oldest larvze hatch out readily, making room for more egg- 
laying. Thus when the bad weather is at an end, the trees 
beginning to open their buds, the queen’s egg-laying re-com- 
mences with great energy. The queen has soon caught up— 
filled all the empty cells—she is then forced to wait until the 
first eggs laid at the close of the bad weather have hatched 
out. Thanks to our large hives, we have never had a chance 
to notice such an interruption in the laying, during good 
weather, in the busy laying season. 

It is only since I came to the United States that I have 
been able to appreciate the large hives. Although having ex- 
perienced a great liking for bees ever since I was a child, as 
the hives which they used then were the old style of straw 
skeps, none of these were large enough to give me the least 
suspicion that there might be some profit in aggrandizing 
them, except with supers for harvesting the crop. My atten- 
tion was called to this subject about 32 years ago, after my 
arrival in America. One of my countrymen, whom I visited 
on my landing in Illinois, had seven box-hives in a corner of 
his yard. 

One of those hives was a huge box, made with boards, 18 
inches in diameter, and two feet high. The hive was so old 
that the sap-wood had rotted out, and one could see the combs 
along one side, from top to bottom. This hive had contained 
bees, they told me, for over ZO years, had swarmed but little, 
and was still inhabited by the descendant of the first swarm 
that had been hived in it. Its population had always wintered 
successfully, in spite of the crack I have mentioned, which, in 
the later years, had exposed the bees to the cold, and yet 
smaller colonies had been hived and had died by its side for a 
number of years. This convinced me—as it would have con- 
vinced most of my readers—that bees, in this climate, winter 
better in large hives than in small ones. The old age of its 
combs also convinced me that the French idea, that combs five 
or six years old are worthless, was a great delusion. Thanks 
to Progress, the French have gotten over this delusion as 
thoroughly as our American bee-keepers, and they are also 
bravely getting over that other delusion, that small hives are 


best. Hamilton, Il. 
(To be continued,) 
iH 
Does a Poor Yield Imply Overstocking ? 
BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


I wish Dr. Miller, in one of his future ‘‘Thinks,” would 
tell us how he knows when there is a poor yield; that the 
season is not almost wholly responsible for it instead of the 
number of bees in the locality. If hecan give instances of 
overstocking in average localities in seasons of a good flow of 
nectar, he has a good case; but if overstocking is generally 
complained of in poor seasons, does not that tend to show that 
the flowers rather than the bees are to blame? I believe Mr. 
Carlzen’s locality is overstocked, for any one going through 
and around Montclair would see very few blossoms. But his 
locality is exceptional. Inan average locality, in a poor sea- 
son, the blossoms themselves are out in full force. It is the 
nectar thatis scanty. In a good season there may be no more 
blossoms to visit thanin a poor one. Isn’t there something 
shaky about the idea that the bees crowd one another on the 
blossoms more in a poor season thanin agoodone? At any 
rate, my experience, as given in my former article, is confirmed 
by an item quoted with approval by Mr. Heddon from Mr. 
James M. Martin, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review for 1891, page 
326; ‘* When the season is poor for 200 colonies, it is poor 
for four, and when good for 200, it is good for 600, all in one 
yard.” 

As to the ‘“‘uncertain tenure by which the bee-keeper 
holds his ground,” that depends upon the assumption thata 
poor season would be a good one if fewer colonies were kept, 
which does not seem to be proven. It doesn’t worry me, any- 
how. If poor seasons are made worse, and good ones poor, 
by overstocking, the non-specialists and side-issue farmers 





cease to make money with their plans of utilizing or prevent. 
ing swarming, and the time and ability to carry them out. 
The evil will cure itself. Last season I kept exact account of 
the proceeds in cash of a lot of 15 colonies, whose swarms 
were returned by Mr. Lyman’s plan—(Vol. 34, page 211). 
They averaged $2.56 net. Another lot, which for reasons 
which need not be mentioned had to be managed in the old 
way—old colonies not removed, second swarms allowed, etc.— 
netted less than a dollar apiece, value of swarms included. 
Both lots were in the same yard, and under the same condi- 
tions. But what farmer would want to bother himself by 
doing things just exactly at the right time ? (!) 


I do not wish to be understood as favoring excessive com- 
petition, in ‘‘coming parlous near saying the bee-keeper 
needn’t pay any attention to the warning after he has once 
started in with a few colonies.” ‘*Competition is the life of 
trade,” and, ‘‘ There is always room on top,” are both maxims 
which at times are misleading, if not unjust, to the 90 per 
cent., who failin business. ButI do say that the non-spe- 
cialist should yield first. At present, there seems to be little 
danger of more crowding in the honey-business than in any 
other, by specialists, who should not be unjustly discriminated 
by law in favor of those who have other resources to fall back 
on. A specialist, moreover, will not be likely to make much 
trouble in overstocking, just because he understands his busi- 
ness. He knows thatif he should do so, his actions would re- 
coil against himself. The numerous small bee-keepers would 
be the ones mainly responsible for overstocking, just as they 
are for foul brood. Arvada, Colo. 


What Dr. Miller Thinks. 


AMALGAMATION.—I don’t know whether it will do any 
good to discuss the proposed Constitution, published on page 
757. It can probably be voted upon by the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union only in the form given, as there isn’t time to make any 
changes. It’s a good deal easier to find fault than to propose 
the remedy, nevertheless for the sake of the future it may be 
well to heed the editor’s hint as to ‘‘suggestions and discus- 
sion.” 

Article I, provides that notice of annual meetings be given 
in the bee-papers and also mailed to members. Isn’t it un- 
necessary expense to mail notice of a thing published in the 
bee-papers ? 

There is lack of specific mention as to when and where 
the annual election is to be held, only the officers are to be 
** elected by ballot,” the ballots ‘‘ printed and mailed by Dec. 
1,” ‘*and the polls shall close on the last day of December.” 
Putting those items together, and remembering what has been 
the practice in the Union, the supposition is that the ballots 
are to be sent to the Secretary. Very decidely that’s objec- 
tionable. Indeed, that sort of voting can hardly be called 
voting by ballot, for one of the objects of the ballotis to 
secure ‘‘ secrecy and liberty.” Certainly, there’s no secrecy, 
and the average voter will not feel the same degree of liberty 
when he sends an open vote to one of the officers to be elected. 
I think it’s hardly necessary to argue the matter; and any 
one can see the objection. The remedy is another matter. 


Article IV provides that an extra assessment may be made 
each year. I think the Bee-Keepers’ Union never felt a neces- 
sity for anything of the kind, and I believe the necessity is 
much less now than formerly. Why keep out members by put- 
ting in such a thing ? 


Provision was made in the Bee-Keepers’ Union against 
receiving members who should come into the society after get- 
ting into trouble about their bees, and it was a wise provision. 
No insurance company would insure a building after it had 
burned down, and then pay for its loss. Is no safeguard of 
the kind needed for the new organization ? 


I am bound to say that the Constitution seems to be much 
more objectionable than when I first read it over, and it is 
very unfortunate, to put it mildly, that the committee ap- 
pointed Sept. 6 should have made their report so as to see the 
light not till 12 weeks later, with no possible opportunity for 
amendment or effective discussion before being voted on. |See 
page 797.—EpIrTor. ] 


AGE or BreEs.—G. W. Demaree thinks the bees which re- 
fused to rear or accept aqueen could not have done so because 
**too old,” because many a queenless colony in spring had 
acted all right. (See page 758.) Those queenless bees !0 


spring had outlived by several weeks the stubborn ones, and 
yet in one sense they were younger, for a bee is understood by 
many to grow old only as it becomes old through labor. 
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way, the stubborn bees would probably have been all right if 
they’d been taken younger. 


SocrALisM IN BEeEs.—That case wherein the last drop of 
honey was divided among the whole colony, mentioned by 
Mr. Demaree on page 758, is a very striking one, and I think 
it is the regular thing in all cases of starvation—certainly in 
all that ever I observed. I think there is one exception, how- 
ever, as to perfect equality. The queen seems to have a little 
bigger share than the others, for she’s always one of the last 
to succumb. 


A Bap BrREAK.—Quite refreshing it is to read on page 
760 about that $471,000 to be reached in the short space of 
10 years, to say nothing about the odd $40, but it is too bad 
that in an article so solid and thoroughly reliable throughout, 
our Learned friend should have made the statement that bees 
get honey from willow-buds. Such a statement is utterly mis- 
leading, and may cause untold disappointment in the minds of 
some who find the willows covered with buds, but no honey 
therefrom. Mr. Learned would find out, if he took the 
trouble to investigate, that willow blossoms and not buds sup- 
ply nectar. Too bad that such a solid article should be 
marred by such ‘‘ a bad break.” 


CuicaGo Honry Prices.—The editor says on page 764, 
‘*Tt seems to me that the actual wholesale selling prizes of 
honey on the very day the dealer quotes should be given.” 
On the next page the editor speaks of 10 per cent. commis- 
sion. I think 5 per cent. is the usual commission on sales of 
honey in Chicago. Are there exceptions? And if so, on what 
grounds do any cherge twice as much as common ? 


Tue Frrst Votume.—Of late I see occasional quotations 
in these pages from the American Bee Journal for 1861. 
That’s wise. Whata mine of wealth that volume seemed 34 
years ago. Andto this day I refer to that volume oftener 
than to any other. 


LATE ExtrRActTine.—Referring to page 771, Mr. Bevins 
has my gracious permission to lick the extracting-knife as 
often as he pleases, provided it be washed off before being 
used again; butin the nameof all that’s reasonable, what 
business has he using an uncapping-knife in November ? 


THe CuricAGo HONEY MARKET.—A correspondent has 
been looking up the Chicago markets, and finds honey, both 
comb and extracted, offered at one of the leading department 
stores at 20 cents; the honey bearing the label of a firm 
which quotes in the honey column of this Journal extracted 
at 6 to T cents, and comb at 13 to 15 cents. He thinks bee- 
keepers should be warned against such robbery. I confess I 
don’t know enough to decide just what is the right thing in 
such matters. There are so many stand-points from which to 
look. The consumer, while sitting at the breakfast-table en- 
joying the nice tumbler of extracted honey for which he has 
paid 20 cents, looking over his morning paper sees extracted 
honey quoted at 6 to 7 cents. He says at once: ‘*‘ That grocer 
has charged me three prices for that honey. It’s sheer rob- 
bery. At the outside he ought not to have charged me more 
than 10 cents, and that would have given him 50 per cent. 
profit—enough profit for any business ?” 

The producer who happens to see the honey sold at 20 
cents, says: ‘* Twenty cents is none too much for such honey 
as that. But the man who paid me only 7 cents for it just 
robbed me of about 13 cents.” 

The dealer says: ‘*I ought to be able to seli that honey 
for more, but other stores sel] at that, and so I can’t go above 
20. You see when I pay 7 cents for a pound of honey, and 5 
cents for the package, that makes it 12 cents. Then when I 
pay for having a man to put it up and label it, that brings it 
up to about 14; and when I’ve paid my rent and other ex- 
penses I can hardly make a living selling it at 20. I declare, 
I must see if I can’t buy at less price, for its robbery to pay 7 
cents.” 

Now I might go on theorizing about how the thing should 
be, but I’ll leave that for others. As a producer, I feel like 
saying: ‘*In view of the real value of honey, and comparing 
it with butter, it seems the consumer can afford to pay 20 
cents; but I'd like the thing managed in some way to get as 
large a slice as possible out of the 20.” How shall it be man- 
aged? Here’sa fair subject for discussion. Who will turn 
on the light? Perhaps the most unprejudiced view might be 
given by those who are both producers and dealers. 


Fout Broop.—A bee-keeper raises the question whether 
there may not be danger in attempting the cure of foul brood 





as given on page 591, in view of the fact that the instruction 
is to feed the diseased colony at a time when ‘** the bees have 
no other sources,” and that this is one of the conditions ab- 
solutely essential to success. The thought is that there would 
be great danger of spreading the disease by such feeding, and 
there seems ground for fear, from the fact that the diseased 
colonies are weakened by the disease, and poorly able to de- 
fend themselves, and that thére is always some danger of 
starting robbing by feeding a weak colony, that danger being 
very greatly intensified by having the feeding take place at a 
time when the bees have no other resources. The owner of 
the bees, however, might argue thus: ‘* Better that others 
should suffer a little inconvenience than that I should suffer a 
great loss. If this is asure and easy cure, I want to apply it 
to my colonies, and if the disease does become spreadin all 
directions thereby, it will be but little trouble for others to 
cure their bees as [ have mine.” 


I confess to a depth of ignorance as to any personal 
knowledge of foul brood, and would like to know what those 
who are familiar with it have to say, especially such men as 
Mr. McEvoy and Dr. Howard. Marengo, LIl. 


mK 
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A Building for Wintering Bees. 


BY L. M. WILLIS. 


I have just read Dr. Miller’s reply to R. R., on page 729, 
in regard to wintering bees in a building not frost-proof. It 
strikes me that this is just the place for me to chime in and 
give my way of wintering bees. My building is like unto two 
boxes, the inner one 12 inches smaller all around except the 
bottom, than the outside one, which is common rough lumber 
built like all balloon frame buildings—the one thickness of 
boards have battens over the cracks; the roof is shingled; 
one thickness of jointed boards comprise the floor for both; 
and the inner part has a flat roof of one-inch rough boards. 


I put four inches of chaff on the floor, and fill the 12-inch 
space with the same. The inner walls are covered with 
building-paper. I nail strips of fencing to pieces of 2x4 
scantling, set edgewise, and upon these strips I set the hives 
as close as I can. When it gets too cold for bees to remain 
out-doors, I take one hive at a time and draw it to this build- 
ing, upon a hand-sled, if we have snow or not. I remove the 
cover and place a piece of gunny-sack directly over the 
frames; upon this I put a shallow super with pattern-slats 
left in; I fill the super with chaff. Across the super I put a 
piece of lath at each end; upon the pieces of lath I put 
another hive, and tier up three or four deep, and put the 
cover on the last hive, with lath under it. This gives space 
for the steam to pass out, but doesn’t let much cold in. I 
leave the bottom-boards on, but leave the entrance open. The 
entrance to my hives are 34x12 inches. 


When my bees are all in, I shut the door, which is filled 
like the wall space. I have a 4-inch vent in the roof of the 
inner box, which opens into the outside room. 


I have wintered bees in this house, and had them in fine 
condition each spring, without any loss worth mentioning. I 
have lowered a thermometer down through the ventilator 
when the mercury showed 6° below zero in the place where 
the bees were; at that time it was 42° below zero out-of-doors. 
I have frequently tested it, and found it to show almost a zero 
tem perature. 


My bees are always well supplied with stores, and strong 
in bees when put into winter quarters. 

Now, I expect to see some doubts expressed in print, on 
this style of wintering, but I think I can show hives as free 
from mold and dead bees in the spring as any one. When [ 
put the bees out in the spring I close the entrance to 3 inches, 
and leave the super and chaff just as it was, except that I put 
the cover on tight. My bees are out-doors yet. 

Loyal, Wis., Nov. 18. 


* 


Report of the California State Convention. 
BY J. H. MARTIN. 


November 18, 2 p.m., found Pres. Cook in the chair, and 
a fair attendance at the meeting of the California State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association in Los Angeles. 

This meeting proposed to devote much of its time to the 
subject of marketing honey. The discussion upon methods of 
marketing started off lively. The Los Angeles County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association presented the planof selling the product 
of that county through one firm, and Mr. Edwards, of the firm 
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selected, stated his plans. The method seemed very good, but 
did not seem broad enough to satisfy the members of the State 
Association, and after a full discussion a committee of five 
was appointed to draw up future plans. 


In their report they recommended plans similar to those 
adopted by the citrus fruit producers. This report was unani- 
mously adopted, and it was voted to work under the name of 
Tue CALIFORNIA HONEY EXCHANGE. The same committee 
was re-appointed to work for the perfection of the new organi- 
zation. 

PLANTS FOR HONEY. 


This vital question being disposed of for the present, Prof. 
Cook introduced the subject of ‘‘Plants for Honey.” The 
gum-tree, or eucalyptus, produces much honey, and Mr. Ab- 
bott Kinney, an expert, gave an interesting talk upon the 
various species. There are 150 varieties of this tree. Sev- 
eral species are especially rich in nectar, and the bloom opens 
all the way from October to March, and at a time in the year 
when bees get but little honey from other sources. The spe- 
cies, Robusta, Ficifola and Eugensitas, are especially rich in 
nectar. 

The pepper tree camein for unfavorable comment, for it 
is claimed that the tree gives a dark, peppery-flavored honey. 
The fact was brought out that the bee works upon the berry 
as well as the blossom. 

Alfalfa was highly recommended asa great addition to our 
honey-flora, but ranchers have a pernicious way of mowing it 
just as itis coming into bloom. The only way to receive 
benefit from it is a greater acreage and a dairying community. 

Mr. J. S. Harbison—the father of California bee-keeping— 
sent an essay, which advocated independent action in the 
marketing of honey, and through co-operative plans. Mr. 
Harbison thinks that the industry has been reduced fully 75 
per cent. within the past 15 years, owing to the clearing up 
of lands for settlement, low prices, and excessive freight-rates. 
But he thinks by united action it can be restored; and in re- 
lation to our honey he uses these words: 


‘*Tt is safe to say that no product of soil or water, whether 
fish, flesh or foul, or that of fruitsin all the varied forms in 
which they are marketed, is sold at so low a price relatively 
to excellence as is that of our high grades of California honey?” 

Mr. Harbison holds that our water-white honey—the pro- 
duct of the different varieties of sages—has no superior in any 
country, and should sell for full 50 per cent. more than it has 
for the past few years. 


The new bee-disease—paralysis—and foul brood were dis- 


cussed. The new disease seemed to be more prevalent near 
the coast than in the interior. 

Among the several resolutions introduced was one of 
sympathy with the bereaved family of the Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth ; and another to the effect that California bee-keepers 
were in accord with any movement that might be inaugurated 
for the placing of a suitable monument over the last resting- 
place of Mr. Langstroth. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Prof. Cook, 
re-elected President; J. H. Martin, Secretary; H. E. Wilder, 
Treasurer ; and Vice-Presidents were elected for the six south- 
ern counties. 

The convention then adjourned. 


Bloomington, Calif. J. H. MARTIN, Sec. 


P. S.—The Secretary wishes to add to this report that it 
will be to the interest of every reader of the American Bee 
Journal in California, who does not receive our annual notices, 
to send to me his or her address, with the addresses of neigh- 
boring bee-keepers. I wish to keep every bee-keeper on this 
Coast posted in relation to the ‘*California Honey Exchange.” 


To our surprise, Mr. Jacob Alpaugh, of Ontario, Canada, 
came into our meeting, followed by his whole family. 

Mr. Gemmill next. 

The committee upon organization expect it will take some 
time to organize, but they are in it to stay until success is 
assured. J. H. M. 
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Earn Your Own Subscription.—Any present 
subscriber can earn his or her own subsceription to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year by sending three new subscribers, 
with $3.00. Acopy of ‘‘ Bees and Honey” will also be mailed 
to each new subscriber, and the Bee Journal will be sent to 
the new readers from the time the order is received up to the 
end of 1846. This is an easy way to earn your own subscrip- 
tion and at the same time help to circulate the Bee Journal. 
Remember, getting 3 new subscribers pays for your own sub- 
scription for 1 year! Of course, no other premiumpwill be 
sent in addition. This is a straight offer by itself. 





Southern Nepartment, 


DR. J. P. H. BROWN, AUGUSTA, GA, 


[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—Ep.] 








The Cotton-Bloom a Non-Producer of Honey. 


Dr. BRrown:—Mr. J. J. Keith has shown me a commupi- 
cation to you, in which he expresses the opinion that the cot- 
ton-plant is not a honey-producer; and also several other let- 
ters, all of whom, I think, hold a different opinion. He seems 
to be getting lonely, and wants some one to keep him com- 
pany, and at his suggestion I write to say thatI agree with 
him entirely, so far as this section of country is concerned. 
I can’t, of course, say what may or may not be the case else. 
where. 

Cotton is the chief product here. Within a radius of three 
miles (which we are told is within the limit of a bee’s flight) 
there are many hundreds of acres of land plantedin cotton 
every year. Cotton begins to bloom here about the middle of 
June, and blooms continuously, unless checked by a drouth, 
until the first killing frost, which is usually about the end of 
October. I have been keeping bees for over 20 years, and in 
all those years Ido not think I have ever taken a pound of 
surplus honey after the middle of June, and 1 would certainly 
have taken it if there had been any. 

Bees will gather honey wherever it is to be found, and if 
cotton blooms, or any part of the cotton-plant afforded it, they 
would certainly lay up abundant stores during the months of 
June, July, August and September, but in my experience they 
do not; and Mr. Keith tells me his experience is the same. 

Louisville, Ga. M. H. Hopxrns. 
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Hard Year—Crimson Clover. 


Dr. Brown :—I have been in the bee-business for some 
time. 1895 has been the hardest year for me—about six 
pounds per colony covers my crop. 

I see crimson clover spoken of for its value as a honey- 
plant. I wish to know where I can buy the seed. 

Cedar Creek, Tex. T. V. Dickson. 


ANSWER.—Crimson clover seed is for sale by all first-class 
seedsmen. It would be to theinterest of those having the 
seed for sale to advertise in the American Bee Journal. 


a 


A Texas Report—Cotton-Bloom. 


Dr. Brown :—This is my second year with bees. They 
have stored only about 10 pounds of surplus honey this year 


per colony. 1 have 23 colonies of hybrids and blacks in mov- 
able-frame hives. I make my own hives and supplies, except 
sections. I have made some effort to Italianize my apiary, 


but owing to so many native bees in the neighborhood, I failed 
to get my queens purely mated. 

We have had four light flows of honey this year, which 
kept the bees up all right. First, the fruit-bloom started 
them off nicely. Second, a honey-dew that they gathered 
some surplus from—a dark honey and sugar. Third, the lin- 
den, which the bees could not gather much from, owing toa 
continued rain all through the flow. Now they are gathering 
bitter honey, as they did last fall, from the bitterweeds. 

One might think from the article on page 713, that cot 
ton yielded a good honey-flow every year all over this State; 
but not a pound have I gotten in two years, while in this sam 
county (Van Zandt), twenty-five miles west, my neighbors 
bees got rich from it. Why doesn’t cotton yield honey every- 
where alike? S. P. BREWER. 

Edom, Tex., Nov. 14. 


ANSWER.—In answer to your question, ‘‘Why don’t 
ton yield honey everywhere alike ?” I may ask, why are not te 
crops of cotton, corn, oats, potatoes, etc., alike in all parts 
the same county ? It is not alike, for the soil, amount of rain 
fall, and atmospheric and electrical conditions are not alike. 
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Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journ 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to suo 
See offers on page 8O1. 
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Canadian Beedom, 








Apiarist and Bee-Keeper. 


On page 759, Dr. Miller questions whether there is any 
well-grounded distinction between these two terms. He says 
‘the dictionary” defines ‘apiarist ” as a ‘‘ bee-keeper,” and 
wishes the *‘gentleman across the line” to tell us where he 
gets his definition for ‘‘ apiarist.” The reply is, from ‘‘ the 
dictionary,” ¢. ¢., from my dictionary, which defines an “ api- 
arist” as ‘‘one who keeps an apiary.” An apiary means 
more than one or two forlorn bee-hives run by the rule of 
thumb, which is al] many can show who must, I suppose, be 
called ‘* bee-keepers,” because they keep bees. ‘*One who 
keeps an apiary,” be it large or small, must be supposed to 
have a kind of establishment comprising, besides his colonies 
of bees, a lot of ‘‘ fixins,” such as supers, section-boxes, ex- 
tractor, escapes, queen-cages, nucleus boxes, uncapping-knife, 
smoker, veil, possibly gloves, and if he clips his queens’ wings, 
as the Doctor does, a delicate pair of scissors. The possession 
of these and various other appurtenances implies knowledge 
and skill in the use of them. I suppose ‘ the dictionary,” 
which means, in the Doctor’s case, his dictionary and in my 
case mine, is very like ‘*‘my doxy” and ‘‘ your doxy,” as a 
definition of orthodoxy and heterodoxy. 


Bat I think the Doctor will agree with me that in the 
nomenclature of bee-culture we need a term that expresses 
more than the bare factof keeping bees. If ‘‘apiarist” is 
not satisfactory, how would ‘“‘apiologist” do? That means 
‘‘a student of bees.” Most assuredly, there is many a bee- 
keeper who cannot be properly styled ‘‘a student of bees.” 
The necessity for some such distinction is constantly making 
itself apparent. For example, we find those who consider 
themselves masters of the pursuit in the habit of saying of 
this and that man, of whose abilities they have an indifferent 
opinion, ** He is no bee-keeper.” Perhaps the person spoken 
of has 50 hives of bees or more. If he has a solitary colony, 
he is a bee-keeper, so that the assertion made concerning him, 
is, in the literal meaning of it, a libel anda falsehood. Of 
course it is easy to use a qualifying adjective—e. g., ‘‘ he is a 
good bee-keeper,” or ‘‘ he is a poor bee-keeper,” but still a 
single word that conveys the idea of a man being more or less 
skilled in keeping bees, would seem to be convenient, if not 
necessary. 


The North American Bee-Keepers’ Union. 





The American Bee Journal of Nov. 28 contains the 
Report of the Amalgamation Committee appointed at the 
Toronto Conventien to arrange the terms of union. between 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association and the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union. So far as the first-named organization is 
concerned, the action of the Committee appears to be final, 
said Committee having been appointed to ‘‘arrange the terms 
with full power to perfect the same.” The only question 
remaining to be settled is whether the members of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union accept the overture made them. This 
they will undoubtedly do, because itis acase of absorption, 
since nothing whatever remains of the other body save the 
one feature of an annual meeting. 


The object of the North American was to promote the 
general interests of the pursuit of bee-culture, mainly by the 
discussion of apiarian topics for mutual improvement. The 
object of the Union was to defend the rights of bee-keepers 
against aggression. I quite expected that these two objects 
would be blended in the amalgamation scheme. Instead of 
this, the distinctive object of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association is dropped altogether, and only that of the Union 
retained. It would have been easy to have consolidated the 
two articles relating to the objects of the two organizations, in 
some such way as the following: 


OBJECTS. 


Its objects shail be to protect the interests of its members, 
to defend their rights, to form a bond of union for mutual 
protection, and to promote the genera! interests of the pursuit 
of bee-culture throughout North America. 


Why this was not done is best known to the Committee. 

There is also a conspicuous indefiniteness as to what in- 
terests of members are to be protected. Probably it will be 
said that their apicultural interests would be understood to be 
those intended, but it would have been better to have had the 








fact stated. Three times over, defence of rights and mutual 
protection are stated, surely the nature of the rights adverted 
to might have been mentioned once. 

But what most concerns Canadian beedom, is the entire 
absence of a!! recognition of Canada, except so far as it is part 
of North America. In this respect it is only on a parallel 
with Mexico. The constitution of the old Association dis- 
tinctly said: ‘*This organization shall be known as ‘The 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association,’ and shall include 
in its territory all of the United States and Canada.” All this 
has been struck out. There were three Canadians on the 
Committee who do not appear to have objected to their country 
being dropped in silence. They will have a chance to explain 
and defend themselves at the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, in January. 


The amalgamation scheme had, and has, no warmer 
friend and well-wisher than the writer of these lines. He sin- 
cerely regrets that he cannot speak more approvingly of the 
work of the Committee. The object aimed at—union, is good 
—excellent; but the splice might certainly have been made in 
a better and more artistic manner. The * high contracting 
parties” have not distinguished themselves by any large 
amount of diplomatic skill, constructive ability, or even- 
handed justice. Perhaps it is not too late to supply the omis- 
sions and remedy the defects which have been pointed out. 


So much as has been said appeared to be demanded in 
duty to Canadian beedom.—[See page 7 97.—Eprror. | 
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Evolution of Queen-Bees.—Clipping Wings. 


On page 747, Mr. Allen Pringle discusses my argument 
in opposition to the clipping of queén-bees. He approves of 
it so far as relates to the evolution of queens, but objects 
when their original creation is adverted to. I am amazed at 
his assertion that Evolution and Creation are opposing philos- 
ophies, for surely he is well sware that many of the best 
scientific authorities hold firmly to both. I think it was the 
eminent botanist, Dr. Asa Gray, who first pointed out that 
there was no necessary conflict between Creation and Evolu- 
tion ; that, in fact, Evolution was one of the most important 
laws of Creation. 

Mr. Priugle dogmatically asserts that I cannot hold the 
two philosophies of Evolution and Creation. I don’t consider 
them two philosophies. If they can be so properly regarded, 
then I firmly believe them both. I do not know by what right 
he assumes to grant me permission to have my choice of the 
two systems, but refuses to permit me tocling to both. It is, 
perhaps, because to his mind it seems impossible to hold both. 
But no such apparent impossibility troubles me. To me they 
seem entirely harmonious, and the one the natural and neces- 
sary counterpart of the other. 


When man began to develop the queen-bee, flight was one 
of her essential functions. I call it an essential function be- 
cause she had to transmit it to her progeny, or they would be 
useless for the main purpose of their existence, namely, to 
gather nectar and convey it to the hive. The ‘‘fine point” of 
my argument is this: Thatif the queen, by being deprived of 
her wings, comes under the operation of that law of Nature 
by virtue of which disuse of wings leads to deterioration, and 
finally extirpation of them, it may be that serious injury may 
be caused by the process of clipping. 

So far as the reductio ad absurdum is concerned, I do not 
see that the cases cited are parallel. The dehorned stock are 
not unfitted for reproducing their kind by being deprived of 
their horns. If the horns should grow ‘*‘ small by degrees and 
beautifully less,” it would be no detriment to the cattle tribes, 
but rather an advantage, at least in the eyes of those who go 
to so much troutle and expense in getting rid of them. The 
use of the knife on young male animals is merely carrying out 
Nature’s law of the survival of the fittest. These inferior 
males are not permitted to reproduce their kind, because of 
unfitness for the exercise of the function. There is nothing 
in the idea of the creation of the ‘‘scrub” or the ‘‘crab” to 
imply that these crude forms are the best and cannot be im- 
proved upon, and it must be borne in mind that the means by 
which the ‘splendid Durham” and other breeds are pro- 
duced, do not involve the extirpation of any function what- 
ever, but only by selection of the best types the effort is made 
to secure the highest development possible of already existing 
and essential functions. 

I have said that I not only consider Evolution and Crea- 
tion harmonious, but as the necessary counterparts of each 
other. To conceive of Evolution without Creation is to pro- 
vide no means of effecting improvement, for whence came the 
tendency to evolve and the power to do so? To conceive of 
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Creation without Evolution is to necessitate fixity of type. 
Perhaps this is what Mr. Pringle means by ‘special crea- 
tion.” AsIunderstand the matter, I see no need whatever 
for the word ‘‘ special’ in this connection. 

The discovery of the law of Evolution was a most valu- 
able one. There was some hesitation about its general ac- 
ceptance, because it was proclaimed to be irreconcilable with 
the idea of Creation. When the truths of geology were first 
enunciated, they were supposed to conflict with Bible teach- 
ing, but Genesis and Geology were reconciled long ago. We 
are going through a similar process now in regard to evolu- 
tion. Evolution is still opposed by many who suppose that it 
is at variance with the Bible, and there is too much reason to 
fear it is accepted by many because it enables them to dis- 
pense with a Creator. To my mind, the idea of a Creator is 
indispensable to account for the executive power which is be- 
hind all Nature’s laws, this of evolution among the rest. I 
cannot conceive of law enforcing itself. That which scep- 
tical scientists call Force, is but another name for the Unseen 
Power which believers in a Divine Being call ‘* God.” 


[First thing we know, this queen-clipping discussion will 
evolute into one on religious beliefs, etc. Probably no better 
place than this will be found to ‘‘clip” off the discussion. I 
think nearly all will agree that sufficient has been said there- 
on for the present.—EDIToR. | 





Questions @ Answers. 
DR. C. C. Pa cgi ILL. 





{Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Locating an Apiary Near a Railroad. 


Would it be good policy to locate an apiary close to a rail- 
road, say 75 or SO feet away ? 1. ©. 
Monticello, Ind. . 


ANSWER.—The main question, I suppose, is whether the 
jarring would disturb the bees in winter. I have read of one 
or more cases, but I don’t know where to refer to them, and I 
can’t say positively what was reported as to the result. My 
impression is that no harm came from the jarring, but I may 
be wrong about it. Perhaps some one who is situated near a 
railroad may be able to tell us about it. 


> + = 


Using Old Foundation. 


As this has been a poor year for honey, I have some foun- 
dation left. If I] should warm it thoroughly next spring, be- 
fore using it, would it bring back the natural smell so the 
bees would work on it as well as newfoundation? O.H. 


ANSWER.—I have several thousand sections filled with 
foundation that I hope to use next year, and from the experi- 
ence of the past I’ve no anxiety about the bees using it, and I 
shall not warm it or do anything with it, only just put it on 
the same as fresh. Some of the sections will be four or five 
years old, and none of them less than two yearsold. Fresh 
foundation is a little better, but I never could see such a great 
deal of difference. If the foundation was left on late in the 
season without being used, and the bees varnished it with 
propolis, then they’ll not like to use it, but warming it will not 
help any. 
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Esparcet or Sainfoin—Krainer or Carniolan. 


1. What is the English name for esparcet? In a 
former number of the Leipziger Bienen Zeitung, I find it 


highly recommended for bee-pasturage. 
experience with it? 

2. Are the ‘‘ Krainer bienen ” the sameas our Carniolans? 

I am asking for the foregoing information because, judg- 
ing from some of your writings in the American Bee Journal, I 
think you are a German. Should I be mistaken, then of 
course I can’t expect that youcan give me the information 
wanted. y 


Have you had any 


ANSWERS.—1. It isn’t necessary, as you suppose, to be a 
German to be able to answer your questions, although I do 





happen to know something of that language. If you will tury 
to the word “‘ esparcet” in the Standard dictionary, you wijj 
find it is sainfoin, the botanical name being Onobrychis sativa. 
Then turning to ‘‘ sainfoin,” which is really French (but the 
name in common use in America and England), you will fing 
it is ‘* An Old World perennial clover-like herb of the bean 
family, with odd-pinnate leaves and elongated spikes of varie. 
gated flowers, cultivated extensively in Europe for forage.” [t 
is also known in England as ‘‘cockshead.” I know nothing 
about it personally, and-I think it is little known in this 
country. 
2. Krainer and Carniolan are the same. 
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Rearing Queens—Golden vs. Leather=-Colored Bees. 


1. I would like to rear a few queens next season for my 
own use. Could I take the old colony and divide, say in two 
or three nuclei after the first swarm issued? There always 
seems to be plenty of queen-cells. What would be the best 
way to doit? 

2. Which do you think are the best bees, the golden or 
the leather-colored ? 


I should have said in the first question that we do not 
have any fall flow of honey here. H. G. 
Olymphia, Wash. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, there need be no great difficulty in 
the matter. Just put the contents of the parent colony into 
two or three hives after hiving the swarm on the old stand, 
dividing the brood and bees, and making sure that at least 
one good queen-cell—preferably a sealed one—is in each hive. 
But you must feed them to have them ready for winter, and 
even then they may be pretty weak. Commence the feeding 
early. 

2. There are good and poorin each, but on an average 
I'd risk the leather color. 
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Two Big Nuisances. 


Dr. MILLER:—As you are a good one to answer questions, 
please answer the following through the Bee Journal: Which 
is the greatest nuisance in a neighborhood—a man that will 
occasionally help himself to a few frames of honey, or a man 
that wil) do business under a fictitious name, and praise up a 
certain locality as a paradise for bee-keeping; get a few bee- 
keepers to locate there, buy their first season’s honey crop, 
and when asked for the money five months afterward, puts on 
a Satanic grin and says he was never so hard up before; and 
has the name of beating every one that he gets a chance at? 
The Bible says, of two evils choose the least. Which of the 
two is the least, and which is the greatest nuisance ? 

SOUTHWESTERN TEXAS. 

ANSWER.—I’m inclined to think neither one is least. 
They’re are both big nuisances. But if you insist on me ap- 
plying my measuring-stick, I should say that the sneak-thief 
who comes in the night and gets away with afew frames of 
honey isn’t near so big a nuisance as the other, and wouldn't 
make me feel half so mad every time I’d think of it. It’s all 
the more aggravating because you suffer more loss from him 
than from the sneak-thief, and yet the law won’t shake him 
by the coat-collar as it will the lesser villain. I have some 
doubts as to the wisdom, however, of choosing the least of 
two evils. I’d rather reject both. Are you sure there’s any 
such advice in the Bible ? 
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Liberal Book Premiums are offered on 
801, for the work of getting new subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal. Itisa fine chance to get a complete apicultural library. 
Think of it—40 cents’ worth of books given to the one send- 
ing a new subscriber! temember, please, that only present 
subscribers to the Bee Journal can take advantage of that 
offer. The publishers of the Bee Journal believe in making it 
an object for the old subscrivers to push for new readers 
among their neighbors and friends, hence the generous pre- 
ium offers to them. It is hoped that all may begin now to 
work. Sample copies of the Bee Journal free. 
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Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 
Why not take advantage of the offers made on page 801 ? 
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Among the Bee-Papers 





SOME ‘‘STRAY STRAWS” FROM GLEANINGS. 


Hasty says in Review that ‘‘ a hive needs a visible number 
on it no more than a toad needs a tail.” Which makes me 
think, in view of the confidence I put in Bro. Hasty’s judg- 
ment, that I may have underestimated a toad’s need of a tail. 


The editor of the American Bee-Keeper, after attending 
the Toronto convention, says: ‘‘Any one can find fully as 
much to interest him in almost any single copy of any of the 
bee-papers as was heard during the entire convention.” Pretty 
poor convention that, measured by some of the bee-papers. 
|The editor of the American Bee-Keeper has not been at bee- 
conventions enough, or kept bees enough, to form a proper 
opinion, I suspect.—EDIToR. | 

York and Hutchinson are favoring a trial of having the 
North American meet at the same time and place as the G. A. 
R. That would make low rates sure, and we can stand almust 
any inconvenience if we can only have railroad rates low 
enough. [Iam with York and Hutchinson. In order to get 
any kind of attendance we must have it held where low rates 
will be secured independent of the bee-convention. This 1}<- 
fare business, as Hutchirson says, amounts ta nothing.—Eb. | 


FOUNDATION WITHOUT SIDE-WALLS. 


In writing about foundation there has been much stress 
laid upon high side-walls. Last year I experimented by mak- 
ing 250 sheets of brood foundation with no side-walls. I made 
the sheets thin, then set the rolls so as to just shape the cell- 
bottoms, leaving all the wax in the septum. These sheets 
were putin wired frames and waxed firmly to the top-bars, 
and I have a lot of the nicest, straightest brood-combs I ever 
owned, the cost being only 35 cents per hive.-—B. TAyLor, in 
Review. 

SWEET CLOVER. 


Replying to a question as to whether sweet clover yields 
every year, I would say that no honey-plant gives nectar 
every season. All of them seem to have their off-years. Yet 
sweet clover, so far as I can remember, yields some honey 
every year; in fact, it seems to be more regularly visited by 
the bees every season than any other plant with which I am 
acquainted. Yes, stock eat it; but they have to learn to like 
it; and when they once acquire the taste for it, they will 
sometimes browse it down in preference to anything else. It 
isa biennial. It springs up the first year, but does not yield 
honey until the second season, and then is visited by the bees 
from that time until! frost, when it is killed. See fuller par- 
ticulars in regard to this in the ‘‘ A BC of Bee-Culture,” under 
the heading of ‘*‘ Clover.”—Gleanings. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN AND THE UNION. 


I’m looking for good to result from the action at Toronto 
with regard to the North American and the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union. Rev. W. F. Clarke is right in saying the North Ameri- 
can has always been local—at least nearly right—and it always 
will be mainly a local affair just so long as it it is so managed 
that only those who attend have any inducement to become 
members. So far the effort has been to secure attendance, 
not membership. That must be entirely changed if it is ever 
to be anything more than a local affair. When comparing the 
membership of our societies with that of societies across the 
sea, it has been the custom to say that the great distances in 
our country preclude the possibility of having a large member- 
ship. That’s all bosh. A man may be a member without at- 
tending; and if he doesn’t attend, its just as easy for him to 
become a member a thousand miles away as a hundred. 

But I confess I don’t understand Mr. Clarke when he says 
the North American has always been a ‘‘ primary class of bee- 
keepers.” I wish he would explain what he means. Is it the 
character of the men who have been in attendance, or is it the 
character of the discussions and deliberations that makes him 
classify it as hedoes? If the latter, what change would be 
recommended to make it ‘‘a high court or parliament of bee- 
keeping ?” 

At Toronto, Mr. Clarke said of the North American, 
** When we get down so that we have to pay only 25 cents a 
year I don’t want to belong to it.” Why? I think both Mr. 
Clarke and myself have got down so we don’t have to pay 
even 25 cents a year. Is that any reason we do not want to 
belong to it ? 

Mr. Newman thinks nothing will kill a society sooner 
than an insignificant membership fee. A small fee doesn’t 
seem to have killed the many societies in foreign lands. What 








do we want of a fee larger than sufficient to pay expenses ? 
He says: ‘* The Bee-Keepers’ Union is respected, not because 
it has a membership of 300 or 400, but because it has a good 
bank account.” Partofthatis true. It is respected for its 
bank account, and that respect is neither increased nor dimin- 
ished by the fact that the amount in the bank came in large 
or small sums. But the intimation that numbers count for 
nothing is hardly correct. An organization of 1,000 receives, 
as a rule, more consideration than one of 100. Now, sup- 
pose the membership is increased from 300 or 400 to 600 or 
800, and the membership fee cut in two, leaving the bank 
account the same, will not the larger membership with the 
same bank account have just a little more respect ?—Dr. 
MILLER, in Gleanings. 


BEE-KEEPING IN NEVADA. 


Mr. W. K. Ball, of Reno, Nev., came up with a carload 
of honey—that beautiful alfalfa that is pronounced by every 
one who tastes it the finest-flavored honey in the world. It is 
beautifully rich and thick—so thick, indeed, that it is fairly 
waxy. In answer to my question as to what kind of season 
he had had, he said it had been rather poor with him for the 
last two years. 

‘‘Rather poor ?” said I; ‘‘and what was your average ?” 

**About 150 pounds, extracted.” 

Neighbor Chase, who stood by, turned to me with a smile, 
and said that, if he could average 50 pounds, to say nothing 
of the 100, in good years, he would be satisfied. You see, Mr. 
Ball depends upon alfalfa that is watered by irrigation. The 
problem of wet and dry seasons is one that they do not have 
to contend with. The amount of moisture is regulated arti- 
ficially by man, and you might almost say the flow of nectar 
from alfalfa, lasting for three months, is regulated in the 
same way. 

A few years ago Mr. Ball thought the locality could not 
be overstocked; butin later years a good bee-range there is 
pretty well stocked with bees already. Butthere are portions 
of Colorado (Brush, Morgan Co., for instance), so Mr. Ball 
tells me, that sell from $20 to $40 an acre, with water, that 
would do just as well. Herethey get three cuttingsof alfalfa 
per season. It is as fine a grain country as he ever saw.— 
Gleanings. 

HONEY AS FOOD AND MEDICINE. 


One of the most nutritious and healthful of foodsis honey. 
It is the one sweet that never cloys, and can be eaten with 
impunity at all times. The markets are now flooded with the 
white clover honey from up the State, and the delicious Cali- 
fornia honey from the orange-blossom. Let your children eat 
all the bread and butter and honey they want. Give them 
great slices of bread covered with honey for their luncheons. 
It will do them good. From the time the new honey begins 
to come into the market until spring, I feed my children honey 
every day, says a mother. If they have a little cold or cough 
and trouble with their throats, I give them extracted honey 
mixed with a few drops of lemon-juice, and it proves most 
effectual. When they are hungry I give them a generous slice 
of bread and butter covered with honey, and they never get 
sick, as they would eating sweet-meats, jellies and jams. 
From long years of experience I feel justified in recommend- 
ing honey as an excellent and nutritive food, not only for chil- 
dren, but for grown people.—National Stockman. 


MUCH ROOM FOR THE BREEDING SEASON AND LESS DURING 
HARVEST. 

Says O. O. Poppleton in Gleanings: ‘* I have watched with 
some interest whatever has been written on the hive question; 
and wil! you allow me to call special attention to what is one 
of the most valuable points brought out as yet? As you know, 
I use mainly, for extracting purposes, a large single-story hive 
in which I can add to or take from the bees one or any num- 
ber of frames atany time. The few thousands of pounds of 
comb honey I have taken has been mostly done by giving the 
bees all the combs they could use in the breeding-season ; and 
then when giving sections I take away all combs except the 8 
which contain the most brood? In my mind there is no ques- 
tion whatever that this method gives a larger yield of honey 
than if only an 8-comb hive is used, or even a 10-comb, if the 
10 are kept in use all the season. My experience leads me to 
think that more than 10 frames during the breeding-season is 
preferable with most colonies, to using only 10. If I were to 
rig up for comb-honey producing, | would use either a 16- 
frame single-story hive or double 8-frame hives, cutting down 
in either case to the best 8Scombs when putting on sections. 
The possible drawback to this method is that it may tend to 
increase swarming; but such did not seem to be the case in 
my experience. It would take acareful comparison of the 
two methods in the same apiary to determine that point.” 
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Cook), recently visited Gleanings. 
ing a great success of farming. 
ee i 
Dr. Miller attended the 29th annual meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Horticultural Society, at Sterling, Ill., Dec. 
3 and 4, of which he has been President the past year. 


He is reported to be mak- 


EEE 


Mr. Byron Walker—the great Michigan honey-man 
—has finally arrived in Chicago for the winter, and has begun 
business. He will deal in strictly fine honey—both comb and 
extracted—wholly on a cash basis, and not on commission. 
Mr. Walker’s own crop, this year, was some 30,000 pounds, 
practically all being extracted. 


_—~ ———> © <p - 


The Bee-Keepers’ Review has been forced to 
be late recently, on accountof the very severe and long-pro- 
tracted illness of Editor Hutchinson’s daughter Ivy. Were it 
not for the aid of his two eldest daughters in the printing 
office, Bro. H. says he would be almost ‘‘swamped.” But now 
he hopes soon to be caught up, when all will be well again. 
Surely, he has the sympathy of every one in this trying time: 


= ——________ — 


The Ontario Agricultural and Experimental 
Union will hold its 17th annual meeting at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Thursday and Friday, Dec. 12 and 13. Mr. 
R. F. Holtermann, the Secretary of the Union, will deliver an 
address on ‘‘Tests with Five-Banded Italian Bees.” A very 
complete two-days’ program is arranged, andit will pay all 
who can do so, to attend. Guelph is the place of meeting. 


a i 


Sorting Comb Honey.—Wanting a little comb 
honey recently, I went to one of the commission firms here in 
Chicago, and selected a crate, taking it upon its appearance 
through the glassed end. The two exposed sections, I found 
upon opening the crate, were very full, nice and white, while 
the balance were anything but well-filled, and, besides, were 
not at all like the two front sections in color. 

In addition to the above deception, there were two sec- 
tions in which the comb was only about half filled, worth per- 
haps 5 cents each. 

Now, when a grocer, or any one else, buys what he thinks 
is fancy honey, and pays a good price for it, he ought to get 
just what he expects and pays for. My own experience, as 
above given, shows that some one is not doing the square 


thing. Idonot know what bee-keeper crated the honey] 
bought, but whoever it was, he will crate, sort or grade, no 
more for me. 

I do not think the producer of the above crate reads the 
Bee Journal, or he would know better than to put up a job lot 
of honey in the style mentioned. Unless a bee-keeper wishes 
his character to be judged by the way he puts up his honey, he 
ought to be careful. Outward appearances are very often 
deceptive, and yet it frequently happens that no other oppor. 
tunity is offered for judging. So it behooves producers to be 
careful that the whole of a crate of honey shall be pretty 
nearly equal to the part shown through the glass. Otherwise 
disappointment to the purchaser, and perhaps future loss of 
patronage may result. Honesty and fairness should-charac- 
terize all our actions—even to putting our productions upon 


the market. 


The Chicago Convention—January 9 and 10— 
promises to be an interesting one. Mr. Ernest R. Root—the 
bee-editor of Gleanings—fully intends being here. And Dr. 
Miller writes thus: ‘‘I expect to be there with my whole 
family.” That means, besides the Doctor, his good wife and 
Miss Emma Wilson. 


Now, I wish that all who will try to attend the Chicago 
convention, would please let me know soon, so thatI can 
mention it in the Bee Journal. Why not every bee-keeper 
who is within at least 200 miles make arrangements to come. 
Let it be equal in numbers to the World’s Fair convention; 
then the interest and profit resulting will take care of them- 
selves. 

Who expects to be here Jan. 9 and 10? 

See the convention notice on page 802 of this number for 
information as to railroad rates, etc. 
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**‘ Bee-Keeping has reached a stage where not many 
startling inventions need be looked for’—so says Editor 
Hutchinson in the last Review. Also, ‘* The really ‘new and 
useful’ things in bee-keeping now-a-days are few and far be- 
tween.” If such bethe case, what folly it is for any to think 
of throwing their hard-earned money away on starting and 
publishing new bee-papers! In the light of past experience, 
a new bee-paper is about as risky a thing as any one can in- 
vestin. Probably as many as 50 of them have been started 
the past 30 years in North America, and nearly all of them 
have been compelled to give up. 


Friends, please don’t look this way for any encourage- 
ment in starting new bee-papers, for I really think too much of 
my good friends to want them to throw away their money, 
either in trying to publish new papers or in subscribing for 
them. 

—_—_—_——~<-2»>—_____— 

Please Renew Your Subscription. — We 
know we are making the American Bee Journal, in all re- 
spects, a better paper than ever before, and we fee] that our 
many thousands of readers appreciate our efforts and desire 
to remain with us during the coming year. We ask as 4 
special favor that all who can will send in their renewals early, 
instead of waiting until the last copy due is received, and thus 
save us the great rush that causes delays and mistakes just at 
the close of the year. 


The question of renewal of subscription to the American 
Ree Journal may come up for consideration or discussion with 
some, and various reasons may be suggested against it, such 
as scarcity of money, an inclination to try some new paper, ap 
idea that enough has been learned already, that it takes too 
much time to read, that too many papers are taken now, etc. 
Before deciding not to renew your subscription to the Bee 
Journal, ask yourself how less than two cents a week can be 





better expended, even if money is scarce, andif it is not 
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almost as certain to make or save you more than its very 
small cost in a whole year. 

Before you decide to try some new bee-paper, or let some 
agent induce you to do so, get a sample copy of the proposed 
new paper, and give it a careful, considerate comparison with 
the American Bee Journal, and we will cheerfully abide by 
your conclusion. Neither a bee-keeper nor his family can 
read all the time and prosper, but in the present age of rapid 
improvements and rapid changes, no bee-keeper can expect to 
succeed without carefully reading at least one good, reliable, 
enterprising bee-paper. If too many papers are taken, simply 
give the American Bee Journal the consideration it deserves 
before letting it discontinue. 


We ask for nocharity. We appreciate and admit that the 
paper giving most actual value for the price, is the one that 
should be patronized, and clearly, on this principle, we make 
our plea, and with confidence in the intelligence and apprecia- 
tion of our constantly growing family of readers. We haye 
no fears as to the result. We simply promise that there 
shall be no weakening nor retarding tendencies in the con- 
ducting of this paper. If expenditure, thought and unremit- 
ting effort can make it better, more instructive and interest- 
ing, such it will and shall be made. 


When sending your own renewal, why not also include 
the subscriptions of your bee-keeping neighbors, and thus 
earn some of the many liberal premiums we offer in the Bee 
Journal for getting new subscribers? Tryit. You will feel 
better for having done both them and yourself a good turn. 

Wishing you prosperity and long life, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. YorK & Co,, Publishers. 


The Central Iowa Convention, to be held 
Dec. 26 and 27, at Oskaloosa, ought to be well attended. The 
advance program contains some interesting topics, among 
them being these: 

Is the breathing of the vapors arising from a colony of 
bees, while being handled, detrimental to health ? Discussion. 


What is the effect of bee-stings on the human system ?— 
Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest City. 


Would it de advisable for the State to carry on an experi- 
ment apiary ?—Hon. J. A. Garner, of New Sharon. 


Can bee-keeping be made profitable in Iowa ?—George 
Delong, of Beacon. 


Does it pay to extract honey ?—S. L. Sherman, of Oska- 
loosa. 


What is the canse of spring dwindling ?—George Briggs, 
of New Sharon. 


Can we develop the honey-bee beyond the natural state in 
which we find it ?—C. E. Woodworth, of Colfax. 


What causes the production of nectar in flowers ?—Edward 
Bevins, of Des Moines. 


Are queens always impregnated in the air? If so, do 
they ever leave the hive afterwards, except with swarms ?— 
Jos. Nysewander, of Des Moines. 


a ee 


Upward Wentilation.—‘‘In the district of Alt- 
mark, in the province of Brandenburg, the hives in common 
use are made of straw, with the entrance for the bees placed 
invariably about three inches from the top. It is three inches 
long and half an inch high. Bees are said to winter extremely 
well in these hives.”—American Bee Journal for 1861. 

How is this for upward ventilation ? 

, side aaisttnaiite 

That New Constitution for the proposed North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Union has already had some few 
changes made in it since it was first published on page 757. 
In order that the changed parts and additions may the more 
readily be seen, in republishing it now I have put them in 
italics. As now submitted, it is thus: 





ARTICLE I.—NaAmE. 


This organization shall be knownas the ** North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Union,” and shall hold meetings annually at 
such time and place as may be designated by the Board of 
of Directors, due notice being mailed to all members at least 
60 days previously, and published in the bee-periodicals of 
the United States and Canada. 


ARTICLE II.—Ossect. 


Its object shall be to protect the interests of its members, 
to defend their rights, and to disseminate apicultural knowl- 
edge among the people. 


ARTICLE III.—Orricers. 


SEcTION 1.—The Officers of this Union shall consist of a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer, whose duties shall be those usually performed by 
such Officers. These Officers shall be the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 2.—The Secretary shall be General Manager, and 
shall have charge of the executive work of the Union, under 
the advice of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 3.—The Officers shall be elected by ballot, and hold 
their several offices for one year, or until] their successors are 
elected and qualified. 

Src. 4.—Nominations for Officers shall be sent to the 
General Manager before the first day of November in each 
year, who shall cause the same to be printed in the bee-peri- 
odicals—and shall be printed and mailed by Dec. 1, with the 
necessary Ballots, to every member who paid dues for the 
previous year. 

Sec. 5.—The Treasurer shall furnish a bond of $2,000 
(to be approved and held by the President), for the faithful 
accounting of the funds of the Union, and shall pay out the 
funds only on vouchers signed by the President and Secretary. 

Sec. 6.—The terms of office shall be for the calendar 
year, and the polls shal! close on the last day of December. 


Sec. 7.—Each annual meeting shall, by majority vote, elect 
a Chairman and a Recorder from those present, to preside over 
the meeting, and prepare a suitable Report of the Proceedings 
for publication in the bee-periodicals as soon as possible after 
the close of the meeting. Any member (whether an officer of the 
Union or not) shall be eligible to these positions. 


ARTICLE IV.—Boarp or DIRECTORS. 


The Officers shall constitute a Board of Directors, which 
shall determine what course shall be taken by this Union, 
upon any matter presented to it for action; and cause such 
extra Assessments to be made upon the members as may be- 
come necessary ; provided that only one Assessment shall be 
made in any one fiscal year, without a majority vote of all 
the members (upon blanks furnished for that purpose), to- 
gether with a statement showing good reasons for another 
Assessment. 

ARTICLE V.—MEMBERs. 


Any person may become a member by paying to the Gen- 
eral Manager an Entrance Fee of $1.00, for which he shall 
receive a printed receipt, making him a member of the Union, 
entitled to all its rights and benefits until the Slst day of 
December, following. The Annual Fee of $1.00 shall be due 
on the first day of Junuary in each year, and MUST be paid 
within six months in order to retain membership in this 
Union. 

ARTICLE VI.—Funps. 


Src. 1.—The Funds of this Union shall be used for any pur- 
pose in the interests of the pursuit of bee-culture, when 
approved by the Board of Directors; and to pay the legitimate 
expenses of the Union. 

Sec. 2.—The Salary of the General Manager shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors, but shall not be more than 
twenty (20) per cent. of the gross income for each fiscal year. 

ARTICLE V1I.—AMENDMENTsS. 

This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of 
all the members; provided that all proposed amendments 
shall be presented in writing, signed by three members, and 


sent to the General Manager before the first day of November, 
so that they may be incorporated into his Annual Report. 


In the November Bee-Keepers’ Review, Editor Hutchin- 
son remarks as follows about the foregoing Constitution : 


**TIf the New Constitution is adopted, the two societies be- 
come one...... I see no fault to find with it, and if I saw any 
I should certainly point it out. I feel hopeful that good will 
come from the union of these two organizations.” 
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> Comments. 
CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Closed-End Frames.—‘'Closed-end frames, accu- 
rately made and held together so as to present a smooth sur- 
face to the bees, are easy to handle and have several advan- 
tages of their own, of which, perhaps, the most important is, 
that, in wintering and breeding up in the spring, the heat of 
the cluster is confined to the comb-spaces which it occupies.” 
—F. L. THompson, in Gleanings. 


Is not the heat of the cluster confined to the ‘‘comb-space 
which it occupies” on any kind of aframe? I confess I am 
unable to see where a closed-end frame has any advantage in 
this respect. The cluster warms the comb-space which it 
covers, and no more, let the frame be what it may. Or at 
least that is the way it seems to me. 


—> <-> 


Cheap Honey—Practically Not True.—‘‘Why 
is honey so cheap? Because much of it that is sold is nothing 
more than molasses.”—From an article in Farmers’ Review, 
signed, H. W. Wiley. 


The article entitled ‘‘Adulteration of Honey,” from which 
this extract is quoted, occupies about a column of the paper, 
and contains in addition to the above, a number of what seem 
to me very unwarrantable statements, to say the least. I 
should be glad to think that there is some mistake about this, 
and that Prof. Wiley is not the author of the article. I 
formed a very favorable impression of that gentleman when I 
met him in Chicago at the World’s Fair bee-convention, and I 
have great respect for his ability, but this does not change the 
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facts in the case. Itis not true that honey is cheap because 
much that is sold is ‘‘nothing more than molasses.” Honey jg 
now being offered in Arizona, through one of the prominent 
bee-papers, for 444 cents for extracted, and I can buy as pure 
honey as ever the sun shone on, laid down herein St. Joseph, 
for 6 cents. 

The truth of the matter is, everything is very cheap, anq 
honey, being considered a luxury, has been neglected by the 
people during these close times, and, for this reason, it has 
become very cheap. 

Neither do I believe that ‘‘much of the honey sold js 
nothing more than molasses,” Prof. Wiley to the contrary not- 
withstanding. I have examined a great many samples of 
honey in my time, and I have the first one yet to see that 
would answer to this description. I have found some which 
was largely adulterated with glucose, put up by unprincipled 
mixers, but there is not nearly as much of thi& as some would 
have us believe. 

Prof. Wiley takes special pains in the article referred to, 
to tell how honey is adulterated, which, instead of resulting in 
any good to bee-keepers, is only a hint to some unscrupulous 
person to set up business according to his methods. ‘ The 
brand, ‘American Honey,’” says he, ‘‘is now a sign of adul- 
teration.” Prof. Evans told the American people, through 
the Popular Science Monthly, some time ago, that thtre was 
very little pure honey found in the market on the other side 
of the water. So, between the two noted scientists, it would 
seem there is little show for pure honey any place. Now, | 
would ask in all candor, what benefit are the bee-keepers to 
derive from publishing such stuff in the agricultural papers of 
the country ? The Government has done comparatively little 
to aid apiculture, and it seems to me that it should at least 
stop injuring it by the misdirected zeal of the official chemist. 
If it cannot find any better employment for him than the 
promulgation of such misleading statements, it would better 
abolish the office altogether. Of course, this is only my indi- 
vidual opinion, and should be taken as such. 


Fine Basswood, White Sage or Alfalfa 


EXTRACTED HONEY 


—For Sale.— 


We have made arrangements whereby we 
furnish Basswood, White Sage or Allalfa 
Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, 
in a case, 8% cents per pound; 2 cans in one 
case, 8 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 7% 
cents. Cash MUST accompany each order. 

ee A sample of either kind of honey will 
be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 10 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We 
guarantee purity. and that what we ship will 
be equal to sample. 

Now it seems to us that here is a splendid 
chance for any bee-keeper to supply his home 
demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, 
why not begin now to create a local honey- 
trade? Order one 60-pound can first, and 
start out among your neighbors and friends, 
and see what youcando. You ought to get 
at least 15 cents per pound in 5-pound lots, or 
50 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be able to 
do even better than that. though we think 
that enough ought to be sold at these 
‘gg to muke a fairly paying business out of 
t. Give it a good trial. Push it. It may 
grow into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 





—Concord Gravevines 
Fruit. Grain or offers. 
F.C, Morrow, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


Will Exehange for 
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Pouitry Guidefor 1896 Finest 
book ever published, contains nearly 104 
pages, all printed in colors, plans for best 
poultry houses, sure remedies and recipes 
for all diseases, and howto make poultry 
‘Zm,and gardening pay. Sent post paid for 15c. 

John Bauscher ,Jr., box 94Freeport, Ill, 


Mention the American Bee Journa. 


MUTH’S 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 
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HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


| 
| 


NEW MAMMOTH 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 
Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 
Chicago, Ills. 

J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, Ne. We 
F. I. Saag & SON, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROs. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLeEMoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & CO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine 8t. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. &, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





No More Round-Shouldered Men. 
BUCHANAN SHOULDER-BRACE 


The Only Brace that Don’t 
Cut Under the Arms. 


Cannot Slip Off the Shoulders. 





It does not disarrange the Shirt Bosom. Each 
section of the Pants may be adjusted inde- 
pendent. It attaches the Pants at the same 
point as the ordinary Suspender. Will wear 
three years. Be sure to send Chest Measure 
when ordering. 

Price—$1.50, postpaid; or clubbed with the 
Bee Journal one year—both together for 82.25 
Or we will mail the Brace free as a premium 
to any one sending us 4 New Subscribers ($4). 
A copy of the 160-page ** Bees and Honey” al- 
so given to each of the 4 new subscribers. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


WM. A. SELSER, 


10 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


In charge of The A. I. Root Co.’s Philadelphia 
Branch, sells at Factory Prices, either at 
wholesale or retail. Having a lot of 
CHAFF HIVES, will sell at 10 % reduction 
from lowest Factory Prices. 

Beeswax, positively pure, bought 
cash paid on arrival. 

Also in need of a lot of WESTERN PURE 
WHITE CLOVER HONEY—cash paid promptly 


(olden’s Feeder ! 


BEE-KEEPERS:—We can furnish the Golden 
Combined Feeder and Hive-Cover, with 
out Feed Dish [as the Simplicity or any dish 
answers]. direct from factory at the following 
prices: 1 made up, 30 cents; 1 in the flat, “0 
cents; 10 in the flat. $2.00. All orders sent to 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Obio. 

For large orders, write the undersigned for 
special prices, J. A. GOLDEN, 

45A13t REINERSVILLE, OHIO 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Foul Brood! 


Don’t destroy Colonies of Bees diseased )) 

Fount Broop till you have read my Circula! 

on the Cure of this destroyer of your apiaric¢s 

Circular sent free. Address. 

HENRY ALLEY, 
WENHAM, MASS 
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Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Largest Factory i& W est, cons stpptics'tndLow Frices 
ood Su and Low Pr 

4 ‘Satish ¥Y the essa Pour Motto. 
READ THIS—Mr. Keyes says: The 100 rounds of Extra-Thin Foundation you sent us is 
superior to anything he ever saw; and I think the same. R. L. Tucker, Wewahitchka, Fla. 

Dear Sirs:—The Sections came duly to hand. Indeed, they are very nice. Yes, sir; they 
are as good as the best. CHARLES H. Tugs, Steeleville, Illinois 

Leahy Mfg. Co.:—I have received the bill of goods. I must say they are the choicest lot of 
Hive-Stuff 1 have ever received from any p'ace. I admire the smoothness of your work, and 
your close selection of lumber. Yours very truly, O. K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 

Dear Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due time, and are all O. K. so far asexamined. They 
are simply perfection. 1 can’t see how you can furnish such goods at such low prices. I hope 
you may live long and do well. Yours respectfully. Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex. 

Gents:—1 received the ** Higginsville Smoker” all O. K. It’s a dandy; please find enclosed 
stamps for another. Yours truly, OrTro ENDERS, Oswegathe, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—1I have bought Supplies from nearly all the large manufacturers by the car- 
load, and | must say yours are as good as the best. indeed.in many lines they are the best. 
It is a pleasure to handle them, E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Lilinois. 

The above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of hundreds we receive. 

Our prices are reasonable and the * Higginsville Goods ”’ are the best. 

Ge We are now manufacturing foreach of the following parties a Carload of Supplies: 
E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Illinois ; Charles H. Thies, Steeleville, Illinois ; J, W. Rouse & Co., 
Mexico, Mo.; Henry Miller, Topeka, Kans.; Fulton & Gregg, Garden City, Kans. 

If you need a Carload of Supplies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write tous. Remember, we are 
here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


Address, LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
494A Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Practical Penmanship and Typemnang YOUR BEESWAX | 


Containing Speci- 

men Penmanship of TNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
various kinds, grad- ) allow 30 cents per pound for Good Yel- 
ed from the most low Beeswax, delivered at our office—in exe 
elementary to the | change for Subscription tothe BEE JOURNAL, 
elaborately orna-| for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
mental, in such a/| inthe BEEJOURNAL, Or, 26 cts. cash. 


manner asto satisfy 
the needs of self- GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


teaching students, 
Promptness Is What Counts ! 


with illustrated spe. 
cimens of PEN LET- 
TERING AND BRUSH 
MARKING; also prac- 

Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 

=) thing that bee-keepers use. Root's 

iGoods at HKoot’s Prices, and the 

best shipping point in the country. 


tical lessons inT ype- 
Writing and a spell- 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


ing list of 25,000 
162 Mass. ave. Walter S. Pouder 


words; making in 
alla work of useful 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 




















and necessary information. Bound in extra 
cloth. Price 50 Cts., post-paid. 


‘ . . y ‘ ry . 

" | ap «© Wewill mail this book free 
Npecia (fle * as a premium to any one 
sending us ome New Subscriber tothe Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 


send a copy of the premium book “ Bees and ’ ) OC this Journal wis 
Honey” to the new subscriber; or we will v yy write to any of out 
Te book with the Bee Journal for a year - advertisers, either in 

oth for $1.35. ordering, or asking about the Goode 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., | offered, will please state that they saw 
CHICAGO, ILLS. | the Advertisement in this paper. 


ATTENTION, BEE-KEEPERS ! 


We are Now Ready to Receive 


Shipments of HONEY, both Comb & Extracted 
and BEESWAX 


For the Season of 1895-96. We have made preparations to store Comb Honey 
in Any Quantity. This is our Fifth Year as a 


HONEY COMMISSION HOUSE. 


We received 812 Shipments last year. We kindly solicit the business of our 
friends of former years, and a Trial Shipment of all 
Bee-Keepers in the Country. 


J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Question ~ Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 





tal eee 


How Close to Each Other May 
Hives Safely be Placed? 


Query 998.—Having limitei yard room, 
how far from center to center is the closest I 
can place my colonies of bees with safety ?— 
P.8. 

G. M. Doolittle—Four feet. 

W. R. Graham—About 6 feet. 

C. H. Dibbern—Leave enough room so 
the bees cannot run from one _ hive-bot- 
tom to another. 

P. H. Elwood—I don’t know. It de- 
pends largely how you work them. If 
not disturbed much, they can be closer. 


Mrs. J. N. Heater—I would not have 
less than four feet from center to center, 
and then paint the hives different colors. 


W. G. Larrabee—-I should say six or 
eight feet, but I would advise having 
two or three in a clump, and then a 
larger space. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—I like to place in 
pairs, as closely as they can be placed. 
I never had nny trouble when they were 
placed closely in rows. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—If of various colors, 


or marked by trees, etc., as close as they , 


can be and permit you to get among 
them so as to handle the bees, etc. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—You can place 
them side by side, but should have some 
conspicuous mark, or different color, by 
which the bees may recognize their 
home. 

Eugene Secor—They may be placed 
closely side by side, but in that case I 
think I would color the fronts of the 
hives differently, or distinguish them in 
some manner. 


R. L. Taylor—That depends. If there 
are trees or other landmarks in the api- 
ary, and you face neighboring hives in 
different directions, you may safely place 
them as close as you please. 

Rev. M. Mahin—You can safely put 
them as close together as they can be 
placed, and have room to put on and 
remove the covers. I have had them 
that close without any injury in any 
way. . 

tev. E. T. Abbott—Safety to what? 
There will not be any trouble one time 
ina hundred, if the hives touch each 
other in the rows, so far as the bees are 
concerned, if the rows are four or five 
feet apart. 

J. A. Green—Place your hives in 
groups of four, two facing east and two 
west with a space of one foot between. 
Three feet north or south put another 
group. Five feet east or west make 
another row of groups. 

G. W. Demaree—You may place your 
dives as close as you can conveniently 
work among them. I have a friend bee- 
keeper, in a town, who worked his hives 
one above the other for want of room. 
The notion often advanced that hives 
located too close together endangers the 
young queens in their wedding flight, is 
all theory. The only danger that can 
arise on that account is the very rare 
occurrence of two young queens going 
out at the same time from adjoining 
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hives. The excited movement of the tb 55 
workers at the entrance of the hive in THE NOVELTY POGKET-KNIFE ! 
the interval of the absence of their ry 
young queen is asure guide to her on am tern 
her return. ™ 7 : 


J. M. Hambaugh—By alternating dif- 
ferent-colored hives, you can keep your 
bees 4 to 6 feet apart; yet I would pre- 
fer a greater distance. In close quar- 
ters, bees should have a variety of col- 
ors, markings, etc., to guide them to the 
proper hive. 

B. Taylor—In my house-apiary the 
entrances are two feetapart. This year 
I tried getting young queens fertilized 
in these, and succeeded in every case. 
There isno other objection to placing 
hives two feet apart, except convenience 
in handling. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—That depends upon 
surrounding objects as landmarks. With 
plenty of these, I should say there ought 
to be no trouble at six feet from center 
to center. But you can double the num- 
ber kept on a given space by keeping the 
hives in pairs. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—If space is very 
limited, you might place your hives as 
close as six inches. In fact, I have seen 
large apiaries where the hives were 
placed side by side and piled on top of 
each other, that were worked success- 
fully and profitably. 


J. E. Pond—I have found no difficulty 
in placing hives 10 to 12 inches apart. 
A foot of space between hives I deem to 
be ample, if careis taken. If bees are 
kept in a ‘‘ slip-shod ” manner, they will 
give trouble no matter how they are 
placed on their stands. 


Allen Pringle—If you have various 
landmarks, and paint your hives, like 
Joseph's coat—many and different col- 
ors—you might place them side by side 
in touch in the rows, and the rows just 
far enough apart to admit of convenient 
manipulation. But if you have more 
room, give it to them. 

KE. France— By having the hives differ- 
ent colors, they can be placed as close 
as they can be, without clustering to- 
gether when they lie out in hot weather. 
I have seen old box-hives on a bench so 
c.ose together that the bees hid all the 
hives in hot days in August. But when 
cool weather came, and the bees all went 
in, some of the hives were left without 
bees. No doubt they had become queen- 
less. 
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Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name ang 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The Nove.ty Knire is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
beautifully of indestrustible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
holsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handle as described above. I1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for$1. ,or give it asa 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00), 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book “ Bees and 
Honer ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, S"°#S® W- YORE c& 00. 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


ty! The bestonEarth. Horse high, 
Qvors0 Stytee Bull strong, Pig and Chicken 
tight. Youcan make from 49 
to 60 rods per day for from 


4 to 22c. a Rod. 











> THE KEYSTONE 
sDEHORNER 


©) Cuts clean on all sides-does not crush. The 
@) most humane, rapid and durable knife 
(@) made, fully warranted. Highest World’s # 
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ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
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Simple, Perfect, Sel/ 
lating. Thousands in 






Kipping, Cutting-off, Mi- 7 ful operation. Guaranteed 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- Ef hatch a larger percentage 
« fertile eggs at less co ha 
ing. Gaining. Dadoing, t any other Hatcher. Low 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, | Circulars free. priced first-class Hatcher 
od end 6c. for 


ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N. ¥ | 
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TAKE NOTICE! 


Buvers placing your orders for SUP- 

















PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass-@ 


wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crateg, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 
PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 


WANTED. 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
Cash. Addr 


ess 
LEAHY MFG, CO., Higginsville, Mo. 








~*~ | Langstrothsr:loney-bee 
faa C + tral | inten BY THE DADANTS— 
BANNE UTTER a 


This magnificent classic in bee-literature has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illustra- 
ted. It treats of everything relating to bees 
and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is com- 

lete without this standard work by Rev. L. 

. Langstroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, and is substan- 
tially bound in cloth. 

Price, postpaid, $1.40; or clubbed with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for $2.15; or 
the book free as a premium for sending us 4 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1 each 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Hand and Power. 
Cats all kinds of 
roots and vegetables 
FOR STOCK 
FEEDINC. 
Only machine made 
with self feeder. 
Warranted to do 
Perfect Work. ff 
Feed left in shape 


to prevent all dan- 
er of choking, 


sed everywhere, Catalogue FREE 


0.E. Thompson & Son. 


No. 43 River St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Mention ine American Ber Journ. 40E6 
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Book Premiums for Getting New Subscriber 


For each New Subscriber to the American Bee Journal sent us by a present subscriber, we will give as a Premium 
40 cents’ worth of the Books, Pamphlets, etc., described on this page—figuring on the retail price given in 


connection with each book, etc., below, 


This is a very easy way to get a lot of most excellent literature. 


Free Copy of “BEES AND HONEY” to Every New Subscriber. 


Yes, in addition to the above offer, we will mail free a copy of Newman’s 160-page +‘ Bees and Honey * —premium 


edition—to each new subscriber, 


it is received to the end of 1896. 


The American Bee Journal List Should Easily Be DOUBLED by Jan. 


BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


Georgre W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
tor Pleasnre and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
improvements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apliarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
ths most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 Ulustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest scyle of the art,and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rey. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.40. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only lustructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific, 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 

hysiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
ully illustrated. Price, 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He Is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational KBee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound In cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parllamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed inGerman. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Lllustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2.50. 

G2” If 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 
name and address will be printed on them FREE. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Aplary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth.—Describes his methods of keeping bees 
and treating Foul Brood. Price, 10 cts. 





Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
Including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plan itis a chapter frou 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding.—Hints 
to beginners in apiculture. A chapter from BEES 
AND HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


Bees in Winter, Chaff-Packing, Bee Houses 
and Cellars. This Is a chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing cotub honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood, 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment aid reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts, 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions, Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scuttered freely. Contains recipes tor Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.; 50 for $1. 50: loo for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00, 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not muailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No, 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. No, 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, General Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully iliustrated. 25 cts. 


Green’s 1x Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructivns in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses, and treats on all 
their diseases. English r German. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts, 

Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 





On new subscriptions, the $1.00 will pay for the Bee Journal from the time 
NOW IS JUST THE TIME to work for big lists of New Subscribers. 


Ist, on these Liberal Offers. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer‘ 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 

Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Strawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry and 
A. 1. Root. For beginners. Price, 40 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them profitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Carp Culture, by A. I. Root and Geo, Fin- 
ley.—Full directions. 70 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, ete. Price, 25 cts, 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cta.; 200, 70c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush, by Prof 
A. J. Cook.—F ull instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 
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Book Clubbing Offers, 
(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only Ong book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.10 
8. A BO of Bee-Oulture. ...cscccccccccccs 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’sGuide.................. oo kite 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....... 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Rearing ............. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht [Germ.} 1.75 
9. Bienen-Kultur (German]............. 1,25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bound] 2.0 
11, Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1,30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ oo Loe 
14, Convention Hard- Book. sim ob Gated 1,15 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor..................- 1.10 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 15 
20. Green's Six Books on Fruit-Culture.. 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... tree 15 
eh, ME DEE, xhGien Cita bby aninaie x ae ee 10 
24. Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1.60 
25 - 5 


Commercial Calculator, No. l...... 
26. Commercial Calculator, No. 2.. 
27. Kendall's Horse-Book 
eo) eres 
29. Srenwerry Culture 

30. Potato Culture.. 

31. Carp Culture.......... 
32. Hand-Book of Health 


Ire eek fed ft fl fd ph ft ft Pt 
a 


oncsecese Gene 
33. Dictionary of Apiculture............. 1.35 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
35. Silo and Silage SUF ts aan ee che 1.10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1,30 
37. Aplary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 


38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.30 
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“THE LITTLE GIANT BOOK-KEEPER’ 


[ROOK-KEEPING 


AT A GLANCr. 


By Expert J. T. BRIERLEY. 


A Suvpce anD Concise MeTHop oF PRACTICAL 
Book-KEEpPINnG. 


With instructions 
for the proper keep- 
ing of Books of Ac: 
-ounts and Nume- 
rous_ Explanations 
and Forms used in a 
Commerical _ busi- 
ness; showing an 
EntirE Ser or 
Books BASED UPON 
AcTuaL TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 

How to take off 
a Trial Balance 
sheet; and finally 
CLOSE AND BaLANceE 
Accounts; Equva- 
TION OF PAYMENTS; 
Metric System oF 
WEIGHTS and 
Measures. 
Containing 144 pp., 
© ‘ size, 5x 234 inches, 

a bound in ‘Flexible 
Russia, indexed, 75 cents each, postpaid, 


N ae y « We will mail this book free 
Special (fle eas a premium to any one 
sending us two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 
send a copy of the premium book “* Bees and 
at Ml to each of the new subscribers; or we 
will club the book with the Bee Journal fora 
year—both for $1.60. 

GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 


- CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Discount—5 to 10 Per Cent. 
BEES « SUPPLIES 


Wax Wanted. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journat. 


Handy Cobbler *2.°° 


Family Shoe Repair Kit. 28 Articles 


With Soldering Materials. 


Bought singly would cost $4.70. 


$3 Outfit Includes al. F fe. 


Harness Repair Tools 
38 articles, worth singly $6.70. 
Sent by Express or Freight. Ills. ac: — 
Catalogue free. Agents wanted. Bonar en 


KUHN & CO, Box G6 Moline, Ill. ~ yp @ 
41A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 
Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
mentson straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large Dealers, and can also 
geese you, Beeswax taken at all times. 

rite for Samples and Prices, to 
GUS DITTMER, ate WIS. 

SAt 


Reference—Augusta Bank. 1 


189 SAVE 
MONEY 

FOR BustNess, ITALIAN QUEENS 

Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. HL. BROWN, AU SUSTA, 


Poultry, Veals, 


US. We sell 
Fruits and produce at high 
est yy ~ — ae oe 
an 
eee FT SiGe & SONS, 185 Reade St. N. ¥. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 
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Convention Notices. 


WISCONSIN.—The annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be beld Thursday and Friday, Feb. 6 and 7, 
1895, in the capitol building at Madison. The 
program will appear in due time. 

Platteville, Wis. N. E. FRANCE, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Venango County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 3rd annual 
convention in the City Hall, at Franklin, Pa., 
Friday. Dec. 27, 1895, beginning at 9 a.m. All 
persons interested in bee-cuiture are cordially 
invited to attend. O. L. GREENLEE, Sec. 

Utica, Pa. 


TExAS.—The Southwest Texas Bee-Keepers’ 
Association meets at Wharton, Tex., at the 
apiary of W. O. Victor, Dec. 26 and 27, 1895. 
Everybody is invited. and bee-keepers espe- 
cially. Come, and let’s have the largest meet- 
ing Texas ever had. Low rates on all rail- 
roads. J. O. GRIMSLEY, Sec. 

Beeville, Tex. 


IlowA.—The third annual convention of the 
Central Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in the Farmers’ Club room at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Dee. 26 and 27, 1895. An interesting 
program has been arranged. Holiday excur- 
sion rates. Good hotel accomodations at $1.00 
a day. Come, and bring questions for the 
Question-Box. This is the largest convention 
in the State, and should be well attended, 

W. E. BRYAN, Sec.-Treas. 

New Sharon, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND.—Are you interested in bees 
and boney? Then you are invited to attend a 
lecture by G, M. Doolittle, of Borodino, N. Y., 
one of the best-known scientific queen-breed- 
ers and honey-producers in the United States, 
This lecture is given under the auspices of 
the Bee- Keepers’ Educational Society of Rhode 
Island, before the Rhode Island Horticultural 
Society, at their room in Tillinghast’s Parlors, 
283 Westminster St., Providence, Dec. 18, 
1895, at 8o’clock p.m. The object is to ad- 
vance practical apiculture, and to enlighten 
the public generally in regard to the produc- 
tion of unadulterated honey. 

W. G. GARTSIDE, Sec. 

289 Globe St., Providence, R. I. 


The Special Meeting of the Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Chi- 
cago, at the New Briggs House, northeast cor- 
ner of Randolph St. and Fifth Ave., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, Jan. 9 and 10, 1896—the 
week of the National Cycle Show—when ex 
cursion rates will be given on the certificate 
plan—for 134 fare for the round trip. Certifi- 
cate must be secured at the starting point, or 
no reduction will be granted on return. Be- 
fore return ticket is secured, certificate must 
be signed by the Secretary of the Cycle Exhi- 
bition Company, and vised by the joint agent 
of the railway lines, whose offices will be in 
the Exhibition Building. Tickets to Chicago 
may be aes (and certificate taken), on 
any day between Jan. 1 and 11, and the return 
trip commenced on any day between Jan. 4 
and 15. Chicago hotel rates are 75 cents each, 
per night, two in a room; $1.00 if one ina 
room. Meals extra—pay for what you order, 
or go elsewhere for meals. if preferred. 

Bradfordton, Il. JAS. A. STONE, Sec. 





Binders for this size of the American 
Bee Journal wecan furnish for 75 cents 
each, postpaid; or we will club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for $1.60. We 
have afew of the old size (6x9) Binders 
left, that we will mail for only 40 cents 
each, to close them out. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 








“Tis Love that makes the world go round” 


But ‘tis Page Fence that makes things in the 
world go round, Or go through the gate. 
gates also.) 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


(We make 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotation, 


CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 16.—We never hag 
good inquiry for honey as this fall, and ney 
sold as much. We have not received as g 
prices owing to the amount of Califo 
stock unloaded on this markct, which 
sold ata very low price, both comb and ey. 
tracted. We quote: No. 1 and fancy, i129 
15¢c,; amber and dark, 8%@llc. Extracted 
5@7c. Beeswax, 28c. IAL 


BUFAALO, N. Y., Oct. 14, — Honey is in 
good demand. We quote: Fancy, mostly 16 . 
choice, 14@15¢.; buckwheat sells slowly aj 
10@12c. Extracted very quiet. Will advance 
liberally upon all choice shipments of honey 

Beeswax wanted at 28@30c. B. & Co, 


CHICAGO, ILu.. Nov. 7.—Comb honey, i 
fancy in all ways, sells at 15c., but the bulk of 
sales of white comb that grades No. 1 js sojq 
at13c. Amber or yellow brings 9@1\1c.; dar, 
and brown, 8@10c., according to finish ang 
flavor. There are large offerings of extracteq 
at prices ranging from 4%@7c., according to 
color, body, flavor and package. 

Beeswax, 28@30c. R. A. B. & Co 


CINCINNATI, O., Nov. 20.—There is a fair 
demand for comb and extracted honey, with 
a good ape Comb honey sells at 12@15c 
for best white,ina jobbing way. Extracted 
brings 4@7c. on arrival. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 22@27c. for 
good to choice yellow. C.F. M. &8 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.. Nov. 21.—The demand 
for comb and extracted honey is improving. 
We quote: No. 1 white, 1-lbs., 13@14c.; No 
2,12@13c.; No. 1 amber, 12@13c.; No. 2, 10 
@lic.; dark. 8@10c. Extracted, white, 6@ 
6%c.; amber, 5@5%c.; Southern, dark, 4@ 
4%c. Beeswax, 22@25c. C.C. C. & Co 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 8.—Demand for 
comb honey is very good, particularly fancy 
white, and is moving out about as fast as jt 
arrives. We quote: Fancy clover, 1-lbs., 15 
@16c.; white, 13@14c.; fair, 11@' 2c.; buck- 
wheat, 10@10%c. Extracted. buckwheat, 5@ 
5%c., with supply equal to demand; white 
clover and basswood, 6@7c., with supply short 
and demand good; Southern, 50@55c. per gal- 
lon. Beeswax, 27@29c.; extra fancy, a 

C.1.& B. 

ALBANY, N. Y.. Nov. 9.—Our honcy market 
is in good shape. although prices, like on most 
all products, are not high; but receipts are 
lighter than last year, and there is a good, 
steady demand, witha real scarcity of white 
honey. We quote: White clover. 15@léc.; 
mixed clover, 12@14c.; dark clover, 9@1lc. 
Extracted, white, 64@7c.; mixed, 54@é6c.; 
dark, 5@5c. H.R. W. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 22.—We have a 
good demand for white comb honey, all styles, 
and it finds ready sale at 14@15c. for fancy, 
and 12@13c. for second grade. The demand 
for buckwheat comb is rather limited and has 
fallen off considerably. The supply is large 
and the market shows a downward tendency. 
We quote: In paper boxes and glassed, 10c.; 
unglassed, 9@9%c. Extractedis not moving 
very fast and the supply is plenty, especially 
from California. We quote: White clover and 
basswood, 6c.; California, 5@5%c.; Southern, 
50@55c. per gallon. No demand as yet for 
extracted buckwheat. Beeswax in good de- 
mand and firm at 29@30c. H. B. & §. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 23,—Honey is 
selling freely. and good, choice comb sells on 
arrival. Pure Western extracted white clover 
sells very quickly and isin big demand. We 
quote: ig | white clover, 16c.; choice. l4c., 
dark, llc. xtracted, 54%@6\c.; pure white 
clover, 8@9c. Beeswax will not, in our judg- 
ment. advance much more, as it did last year, 
large quantities having been laid up at low 
prices. It sells fairly well at 26c. on geen al. 
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A live American jour- 4; 
NATIVE nal, for three months for 
10 cents, and your name 
in our Buyers’ Directo- 
ry. which goes whirling all over 
the United States. You will re- 
ceive letters, samples of goods, 
papers, and other things too nu- 
merous to mention. Address 
NATIVE OPINION, 
Room 23, 94 Washington St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


20-22-10 





2500 lbs. A No 

Honey for Sale i'amver ri 

Honey in“60-lb.Cans (2 cans in a case). I rice, 

1 can. 8c.; 2 or more,7c., f. 0. b. If sample 35 
wanted send 2c. stamp. E. T, FLANAGAN; 

50A4t Box 783, Belleville, Ills. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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General Items, 


el el ee 


Had a Good Season. 


We have had a good season here. Our 
bees stored plenty of honey, and were all 
in good condition for winter. 

E. B. HuFFMAN. 

Homer, Minn., Dec. 2. 





Too Dry for the Flowers. 


You want to know how my bees are 
doing? Not very well. May be they will 
get through without feeding, but I will 
have to feedin the spring, I am well satis- 
fied. I had 300 pounds of basswood honey ; 
that was all the bloom that yielded any 
surplus. It has been sodry that there were 
no flowers to do the bees any good. I have 
39 colonies, and had no swarms for two 
years. If itstays dry much longer, they 
will forget how to swarm. 

Viola, Iowa, Dec. 2. D. C. Wison. 


— - ~—<—ee 
A Successful Bee-Hunter. 


My experience this year is easily told. 
For five weeks of hunting bees I have 10 
colonies in fair condition. I fed a good part 
of the honey I took from the trees, but have 
150 pounds left. 

I am very fond of honey. I love my bees, 
and also the Bee Journal. Why shouldn’t 
I, when [ get enough information from each 
number to more than repay my subscrip- 
tion ? 

I am very much interested in the discus- 
sion of the size of the brood-chamber. I 
think the large-hive people have decidedly 
the best of it, and I will very likely adopt 
a larger hive next summer. My bees are 
at present in 8-frame Simplicity hives. 

Pius ULTRA. 

Bakersfield, Calif., Nov. 23. 


Bees Did Well—Prickly Pear. 
The first frost came here on Nov. 19. It 


found our bees in fine condition. They 
have done well throughout southwestern 











Texas, and we have some honey yet to | 


spare. All kinds of stock look well—in 


fact, are fat. Our forage crops are un- | 


usually good. This is strictly a bee-coun- 
try; we seldom ever find any one living on 
our streams but what has bees. We look 
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Disease is an effect, not a cause. Its origin is 
within; its manifestations without. Hence, to 
cure the disease the cause must be removed, and 
in no other way can a cure ever be effected. 
Warner’s SAFE Cure is established on just this 
principle. It realizes that 

95 PER CENT. 
of all diseases arise from deranged Kidneys and 
Liver, and it strikes at once at the root of the 
difficulty. The elements of which it is composed 
act directly upon these great organs, both as a 
food and restorer, and, by placing them in a 
healthy condition, drive disease and pain from 
the system. 

For the innumerable troubles caused by 
ay ay Kidneys, Liver and Urinary ms; 
for the distressing Disorders of Women; for al! 
Nervous Affections, and physical derangement: 
generally, this great remedy has no equal. Its 

ast record is a guarantee of continued per- 


ormance, WARNER’S SAFE CURE CO., 


London, Rochester, Melbourne, Frankfort, Toronto, Paris, 





About Aug. 1 I noticed that the bees were 
getting some honey, and they all went 
mostly one way, towards a mountain, so I 
took pains enough to go upon the moun- 
tain to see what they were getting so much 
honey from, and found the mountain 


| covered with red oak, and the leaves were 
| covered with the bees, and with small drops 


fora good honey-flow the coming year, as | 


we have now a good season in the ground. 


I do not now remember ever seeing bees | 


working on prickly pear blossom, but they 

work on the apples when the honey-flow is 

poor. 

blood. Prickly pear is all over this part of 

the country. Isee this was asked about on 

page 753. A. W. LAMKIN. 
Batesville, Tex., Nov 25. 


— —-— + <r e_ - 
Peculiar Season—Honey-Dew. 


The season of 1895 was a very peculiar 
one here, but it was a pretty fair one, after 
all. Idid not get much white honey, but 
the most of the white honey I did get was 
from the soft maples. I never saw my bees 
gatherso much honey from the maples as 
they did last spring. 
came into bloom, it was a very cool, windy 
time, and it was very dry. When the bass- 
wood bloomed I got only three days, and 
the rest of the time the wind blew very 
hard, so I did not get much white honey. 


The honey is nearly the color of | 


But when the clover | 


that looked like molasses. When I saw 
what the bees were doing, I went back 
and took off all of the sections that were 
filled, and put on —— ones, to give them 
room to hold it. received about 400 
pounds of what I called ‘‘honey-dew.” It 
was gathered in such a large amount that I 
had colonies that stored 9 pounds in one 
day, by the scales. 


I think I havea very good market here 
for my honey. I sold all of it for 20 and 25 
cents per pound. I have 12 colonies now, 
and they are allin chaff hives on the sum- 
mer stands. I prepared them for winter 
about the middle of October, and I think 
they are in fine condition for winter. 

A. H. CHEsLey. 

Jackson, N. H., Nov. 19. 





Poultry.—Any one wishing to become 
proficient in the handling of poultry, should 
send 10 cents, in stamps, to Des Moines In- 
cubator Co., Box 78, Des Moines, lowa, for 
their book of Practical Poultry-Keeping. 





SECTIONS, BREE-RAIVES, SyHIPPING-G ASKS 








We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 


QUALITY, 


WORKMANSHIP 


AND PRICES. 


&@ Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


@” Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. aed 








PEERLESS 
FEED 


ee Grinds more grain to any 
degree of fineness than any other mill. Grinds ear- 
corn, oats, etc., fine enough for ony purpose. War- 
ranted not tochoke. We warrant the Peerless to be 


THE BEST AND SueApest on - EARTH. 
Write us at once for prices an cy. 
here is money in this mill.” Made only by the 


JOLIET STROWBRIDGE CO. , JOLIET, ILL. 


Jobbers and Manufacturers of Farm Mach b 
Carriages, Wagons, Windmills, Bicycles, Harness, 
ste. Prices lowest. Quality best. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 34A26 ' 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


DISHES ? 


No need ofit. The Faultless 
Quaker will do it for you and 
save time, hands, dishes, money, 

and patience;no 

scalded hands, 

broken or chip- 

ped dishes, no 

muss. jeashee, 
rinces. dries an 

lishes quickly. 

ade of best ma- 

“4 terial, lasts a life- 

time. Sel! atsight. 

HW Agents, women or 

men of honor de- 











y writing now 
for descriptive circulars and terms to awonte, 


The QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0. 





Mention the American Bee Journal. SYAx26t 
VERY CHEAP 


APIARIAN SUPPLIE —** Amateur Bee- 


r’’—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts, 

The “ Model Coop.” for hen and her brood, 

Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 

hatching. Cat. free, but state what you want, 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 


WANTED ! 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
Cash. Address, 
LEAHY MFG, CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


California * 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum, 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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known to the Page. It is one continual Spring 
trom the time itis put up until the purchaser has 


no further use for fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.., Adrian. Mich 
Mention the American Bee vournal. 
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Getting Ready we 
oe For 1896! 


We are now making necessary arrangements 
for manufacturing on a very large scale, Ex- 
TRACTORS, SMOKERS, and EVERYTHING used 
by the wide-awake bee-keeper. We sha!l con- 
tinue to make our FALCON POLISHED SEC- 
TIONS, which are yet unequalled. If you’ve 
never used any of our Goods it is time for you 
to do so. They are acknowledged to be un- 
surpassed by any other make. Our large new 
Catalogue will be out early inthe year. Any- 
thing you want now? Write to us. Goods 
and Prices guaranteed to be satisfactory. 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4, 


Payne’s Business Letter Writer 
- and Manual of 
7Commercial 
Forms.—Contain- 
ing specimen Letters 
M4 on all possible business 
Wa topics, with appro- 
§ priate answers. Con- 
taining general infor- 
mation with regard to 
business matte.s, the 
rules for punctuation, 
the abbreviations most 
used in the mercantile 
world, a dictionary of 
mercantile terms, @ 
table of synonyms, and 
other information 
, which may be of value 
to the busincss man. New edition, revised 
andenlarged. 216 pages, Extra Cloth, 75 cts. 


4 « Wewill mail this book free 
Special Offer * as a premium to any one 
sending us two NewSubscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 
send acopy of the premium book “ Bees and 
Honey” to each of the new subscribers; or 
we will club the book with the Bee Journal 
for a year—both for $1.60. 


roa LAN DS 


RUAD 


For Sale at Low Prices and 
on Easy Terms. 














Lae TTT 





The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers 
for sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150,- 
000 acres of choice fruit, gardening, farm and 
grazing lands located in 


NOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


They are also largely interested in, and call 
especial attention to the 600,000 acres of land 
in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Miss- 
issippi Valley Railroad Company, and which 
that Company offers at low prices and on long 
terms. Special inducements and facilities 
offered to go and examine these lands, both 
in Southern Illinois and in the ** Yazoo Val- 
ley,’’ Miss. For further description, map and 
any information, address or call upon E. P. 
SKENE, Land Commissioner, No. 1 Park Row, 
Chicago, Ill.; or, G. W, MCGINNIS, Ass’t. 
Land Commissioner. Memphis, Tenn. 
46E4t Mention the American Bee Journal 





* Re. 


—s 


WANTED--the Names of 


{'en'|'housand Bee K eepers 


to whom I will send my new Price-List as soon as it is ready, 


Try the «St Joe” Hive. 


EMERSON T. ABBOTT, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


FOR ONLY $1.50. 


We have arranged to offer to our subscribers The Michigan Farmer 
me yr iam Bee Journal—both for one year for the very low price of 
only $1.90. 

THE MICHIGAN FARMER is a 16-page, 64-column weekly—one of the oldest 
of its kind in the country, and recognized as one of the ablest, most enterprising 
instructive and reliable agricultural, live stock and home journals of America. It 
is strictly first-class in every way; published weekly. This is certainly a great 
combination, giving 104 papers for $1.50. 


For specimen copies free, address THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
(=~ Address Subscription Orders to American Bee Journal, Chicago, Ill. 


THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS 


OF BEESWAX 


Is our present stock for next year’s sales of Foundation. But still We Want 
More Beeswax and pay a good price. 


Don’t Delay Ordering Your FOUNDATION. You will pay more by and 
by than you would now. Remember that we make the BEST, and everybody 
acknowledges this. 


Now is the time to read the work of the Late Father Langstroth 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Retised, 


t~ Send us your address for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, etc. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journai. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


THE NEW CORNEIL SMOKER! 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 

















—JUST THE THING— 


For those who want a First-Class Smoker at a medium price. Size of cup, 3% in- 
ches ; curved nozzle, hinged so as to swing back; legs of malleable iron, secured by 
bolts. The blast is the well-known Corneil principle. Weight of Smoker, only 20 
ounces. Here is what one of our customers says of it: 


The Corneil Smoker is a Dandy with a big D. 


I have been usingit to-day on the crossest 
colony of bees I ever saw. 


I think I could drive a bulldog with it. 





Amityville, N. Y., Oct. 15. 8. R. AUSTIN, 
| aay $1.10, postpaid, or 85 cents if sent by express or freight with other 
goods. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 





